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Cleveland Convention 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, Feb. 24-28, 1929 





A model of the Union Station at Cleveland, Ohio, 
built by boys of the Orchard Kindergarten with Trace 
Building Blocks and Supplementary Blocks. 


R. FRANK D. BOYNTON’S five-day 
D program attracted educational workers, 

variously estimated from 15,000 and 
20,000, to the Cleveland meeting of the N. E. 
A. Department of Superintendence. The gen- 
eral theme was, How Can the Public Schools 
Better Serve Democracy—lIncreasingly Pro- 
duce a Better Citizenry? The various pro- 
grams dealt with Finance, Articulation, Re- 
search, Character Education, Better Training 
for Teachers. 

A party of fifty-five Pennsylvanians visited 
Niagara Falls on the going trip. Another party 
of twenty-five went by special Pullmans from 
Harrisburg. About 300 Pennsylvanians at- 
tended, of whom 240 participated in the Penn- 
sylvania dinner and heard to their satisfac- 
tion the splendid address by Rollo G. Rey- 
nolds, director, Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Cleveland’s recently completed auditorium 
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and annex for exhibits provided the best set-up 
for the convention to date and exceeded con- 
siderably the arrangements for the 1923 con- 
vention in that city, which were considered 
satisfac.ory at that time. Gross receipts from 
the exhibits totaled $44,000. The largest 
amount previously received was $33,000. 

The spirit of the convention was optimistic 
and free from teacher politics. But one candi- 
date for president was named: Superintendent 
Frank Cody of Detroit and he was elected 
unanimously. In the response to his intro- 
duction, this humanist stated that the slogan 
of his administration would be a modification 
of “Let sleeping dogs lie” to “Let lying dogs 
sleep.” 

The following abstracts of addresses, pared 
to the bone, give a comprehensive idea of the 
present thought of the school workers of the 
nation. 

ABSTRACTS 

C. R. Foster, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana and President of P. S. E. A.: 

The following are the specific advantages of 
the six-year high school over the 6-3-3 plan of 
organization: 

First. There is no break or termination of 
course at the end of the ninth grade. There is 
complete cohesion of upper elementary, junior, 
and senior grades, The six-year school affords 
an opportunity for pupils to come in contact 
with and see the richer and fuller opportuni- 
ties of the senior division. The very necessi- 
ties of the six-year organization make for a 
closer cooperation of the teachers in the dif- 
ferent grades, by reason of being members of 
the same faculty. 

Second. There is a closer articulation be- 
tween the junior and senior divisions of the 
organization because of a better spirit of unity 
in the faculty. The possibility of closer articu- 
lation of subject-matter between the two 
divisions. 

Third. The six-year organization reduces 
the overhead cost of local supervision and ad- 
ministration, and gives a better administrative 
and supervisory organization. 

A fourth and very obvious advantage of the 
six-year high school is economy in the use of 
special departmental facilities, and in such 
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facilities as auditorium, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, cafeteria, library, student activity rooms, 
conference rooms, chorus rooms, and in fact, 
all units of a building which can‘be used hy 
the junior-senior divisions of a six-year school 
in common. 

A fifth distinctive advantage of the six-year 
organization is the opportunity which the 
younger pupils have in seeing the older pupils 
in action. 

A sixth advantage of the six-year organiza- 
tion is the opportunity afforded for a closer 
correlation of the subjects of the curriculum 
in the junior and senior divisions. 

A seventh advantage of the six-year organi- 
zation is that it keeps the students in their 
local communities. 

Eighth. The guidance of the junior division 
is not lost in a six-year organization. 


William H. Bristow, Assistant Director of 
Secondary Education, Depurtment of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg: 

Criteria for a progressive junior high 
school: 

1. A reorganized program of studies articu- 
lating elementary and secondary education, 
including a liberal literature and language, 
social science, science, geography, art, and 
music program. 

2. A program of practical arts or pre- 
vocational work for both boys and girls. In 
many of the smaller junior high schools this 
work will be carried on partly in the school and 
partly as project work in the home and com- 
munity. 

38. A health education program incorporat- 
ing both hygiene instruction and physical edu- 
cation. 

4. A guidance program which helps each 
pupil to find and develop himself morally, so- 
cially, physically, educationally, and from a 
vocational standpoint. 

5. A social activity program providing op- 
portunity for participation in school activities 
and government. 

6. The organization of the school so that 
“directed learning” predominates. 

7. Provision for subject promotion and 
coaching to eliminate failures. 

8. A school plant providing for laborato- 
ries, library, physical education, practical arts, 
and regular classroom work. In the small com- 
munity, one room must often be adapted to 
serve more than a single function. 

9. Understanding teachers, in sympathy 
with adolescent youth, who can guide, direct, 
and inspire. 

James Killius, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Johnstown: 

A good Manual Arts Program rests upon 
more significant educational objectives than 
the limited trade try-outs and experience neces- 
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sary for further training in specific occupa- 
tions. Although the skilled trades suggest cer- 
tain organized units or classes within the 
school, the purpose of Manual Arts is to afford 
an opportunity to live through the handicraft 
experiences of civilization, down to and in- 
cluding the modern machine and electrical age. 
Manual Arts is therefore an appreciation, a 
cultural, and a utilization training course 
based upon a natural pedagogy that fits into 
the Progressive Education theories of today. 

In fact, Manual Arts teachers can take great 
satisfaction in present-day tendencies to em- 
phasize creative learning, pupil activities, and 
individual techniques. Such has been method- 
ology of the shop since manual training began. 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Swarthmore College: 


Selection is a very real function of the 
American secondary school program, but it 
needs to be selection for opportunity, not for 
elimination from school. What other nations 
sometimes seem to praise as “selection,” we 
rightly call “pupil mortality.” We try to keep 
our boys and girls in school, and we are suc- 
ceeding. By 1920 two-fifths of the seven and 
a half-million boys and girls between fifteen 
and eighteen years of age were in school; now 
there are more than two-thirds. 

To believe in the selective process in educa- 
tion is not to surrender our belief in universal 
secondary education. On the contrary, those 
of us concerned with American education 
should hold fast to our effort to give all boys 
and girls a high school education or the 
equivalent. 


H. C. Fetterolf, Assistant State Director of 
Vocational Education in Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg: 


Until a decade and a half ago our rural 
high schools offered to the farm boys and girls 
of this country only an academic or college 
preparatory course. Many of the subjects 
taught to the farm boys and girls were unin- 
teresting and contributed little in preparaticn 
for the occupation the majority of the class 
follows. : 

The subject matter in vocational agriculture 
is new. The teacher who confines his instruc- 
tion to the question and answer plan is soon 
doomed to failure. The supervisor must get 
tangible results. His instruction in agricul- 
tural education requires the close cooperation 
of parents. Where the parents are progressive 
and believe in the modern methods of farming, 
the finest kind of relationships are established 
between the school and the home. 

Will Grant Chambers, Dean of the School 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College: 


Whether tested by values which are pre- 
dominantly intrinsic or practical or prepara- 
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tory or cultural, music is entitled to a large 
place in the curriculum of both the college 
and the preparatory school. No other art has 
so completely possessed the field of human in- 
terest during the past quarter century as has 
music. The applications of science in the im- 
provement of musical instruments, the perfec- 
tion of the victrola and the radio, the im- 
provement in methods of music instruction, 
the development of new demands for music in 
a great variety of individual and social situa- 
tions, have all combined to emphasize the im- 
portance of music in modern education. 

Let those who will continue the study of the 
ancient languages, literatures, and philosophies, 
as means of culture. But the masses of those 
who seek preparation for life through a col- 
lege course will find more to refine their taste, 
to direct their conversation into clean and 
worthy channels, to fill their leisure hours with 
wholesome, creative, and enjoyable reflections, 
through the study, practice, and appreciation 
of the arts which are most prominent in the 
life of our day. This truth is all the more 
fundamental because these arts are the modern 
developments, refined by science and popular- 
ized by intercommunication, of those older ones 
that have always appealed to the imagination 
and contributed to the satisfaction of men in 
all ages. 


Fred Engelhardt, Professor of Educational 
Administration, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis : 

There are approximately 500 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States which 
graduate men as qualified to assume the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools. Of these 
over 70 per cent have apparently but one ob- 
jective, and that is to meet the minimum re- 
quirements prescribed in the school law in 
order to enable their graduates to “get under 
the fence’”’ into the educational field. 

It is a unique situation in school adminis- 
tration that of all the employees, the superin- 
tendent of schools is selected by a lay Board 
of Education. It is difficult to expect that 
lay citizens will on the whole select profession- 
ally competent executives from among candi- 
dates unless minimum qualifications are estab- 
lished in law and unless they have some basic 
objective criteria for discrimination and selec- 
tion. 


John Dewey, Professor, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City: 

Failure is the chief source of waste in 
American education. The elimination of waste, 
due to breaks and duplications in the joining 
together of various portions of the school sys- 
lem, depends upon consideration of the process 
of growth, physical, psychological, and moral, 
of the pupils. Different powers ripen at differ- 
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ent rates, and the development of each capacity 
as it manifests itself should result in achieve- 
ments which then become tools in the maturing 
of other powers. 

Waste in education results from failure to 
observe these principles. One example of edu- 
cational waste is failure to adapt the teaching 
of early school years to the normal activities 
and experiences of children at that age, due 
to the external imposition of the three R’s; 
others are the uniform four-abreast treatment 
of school subjects, instead of alternate periods 
of concentration and remission; the confining 
of teachers to single grades; the absence of a 
sufficient variety of teachers in early grades; 
the tendency to justify existing divisions of 
the school into separate units. 


F. W. Maroney, M.D., Director of Health 
Education, Public Schools, Atlantic City, N. J.: 


Medical examinations will never function 
effectively without the support and coopera- 
tion of the superintendent, principal, and teach- 
ers. Some superintendents have been in the 
habit of considering medical examinations as 
a perfunctory routine business concluding 
with a statistical report covering a record of 
diseased tonsils, enlarged adenoids, irregular 
hearts, etc. This is an unfortunate and detri- 
mental attitude. It should be corrected because 
there is nothing in school health work that 
cannot be made to fit into the school program 
as a whole. The health education program will 
be sound, progressive, and educational just in 
such measure as the superintendent under- 
stands it and insists upon its conforming to 
accepted practices in modern education. 


William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education: 


When I speak of one-teacher rural schools 
I do not wish to be understood as filing a brief 
for them. The “little red schoolhouse” like the 
old oaken bucket may make strong appeals to 
sentiment, but we must, in the light of present 
day conditions, look upon both of them where 
they still exist as necessary evils. Just as we 
should try to keep the open weil sanitary for 
our health’s sake, so we should modernize in 
every way possible the one-teacher school if it 
is the only type of school possible or practicable 
under existing conditions. 


Paul V. McNutt, Dean of the Law School, 
Indiana University, and National Commander 
of the American Legion, Bloomington, Ind.: 


Americanism is a word which has been ban- 
died about considerably of recent years, but to 
The American Legion it has a very definite 
meaning. It means, first of all, public educa- 
tion. We believe in public education. We be- 
lieve it to be the paramount duty of an enlight- 
ened Government to give adequate support to 
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public education. It is not that we are all 
pedagogues or interested in pedagogy as such. 
We are interested in a fundamental thing; in 
seeing to it that the children of the coming 
generation not only know but understand and 
are willing to accept the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

The American Legion has outlined a definite 
program of citizenship, calling attention to the 
duties which fall under four well recognized 
heads: Taxation, voting, police and welfare 
measures, political and military loyalty. 

This is the fundamental doctrine which The 
American Legion is preaching today, that noth- 
ing is wrong with American institutions. The 
fault is with our people who must labor tire- 
lessly to protect them and keep this a land 
where all are kings but no man wears a 
crown. 


Wiil H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, New 
York City: 

The teacher is the most important agent 
of the taxpayer. 

* * * 


* * * * 


Back in those eager, bewildered, searching 
days of boyhood, when character was forming 
and the tools for building life were in process 
of inward manufacture, each of us had a 
series of daytime mothers. No one of them has 
piled up bonds and shares. No one of them 
but cast away all hope of wealth and many of 
life’s dearest treasures to follow the course she 
chose. The leaders of today are the fruit of 
their unselfish investment; the world draws 
the dividends. 

* » * * * * * 

To provide for the old age of teachers is the 
most intelligent insurance it is possible to 
achieve of the efficiency of the teacher during 
his active years. 

* * * * * * * 

Out of the whole population, that inexhaust- 
ible gold mine of democracy, fine ore comes to 
the surface through the refining forces of edu- 


cation. 
* * * * * * oe 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, President, Uni- 
versity of New York State and State Commis- 
sioner of Education: 


The new teacher, unless a local resident, is 
relatively unfamiliar with the character of 
the community. All American communities 
would seem to be more or less peculiar; most 
of them more. The smaller the place the more 
likely it is to be set in its ways, but each local 
group, large or small, represents some distinc- 
tive customs and habits to which the new 
teacher must adjust herself, if she is to suc- 
ceed with her work there. 

The teacher should be constantly impressed 
in service with the fact that the idealism with 
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which she has been indoctrinated in the teacher 
training institution is the real objective of the 
public school in which she is working. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. Pledged anew to the direct teaching of 
the duties of citizenship in all the school grades, 

2. Commended to the Congress of the 
United States the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Education. 

8. Renewed pledges to secure better sup- 
port for rural schools through advocacy of 
larger units of financial support. 

4. Commended the addition of Junior Col- 
leges as an integral part of the public school 
system, and advocated the establishment and 
support of one or more State Universities in 
every commonwealth of the Union. 

5. Stressed the necessity for fitness for 
educational service. 

6. Repeated belief that war is an outworn 
barbarism which should be rejected by civilized 
nations. 

7. Continued endorsement of intelligent 
legislation aiming at the liberation of children 
from the stunting effects of severe labor. 

8. Recommended a continuance of the ob- 
servation of Education Week as a period of 
demonstration of the purposes and work of 
the schools. 

9. Favored work of Scout and similar or- 
ganizations as contributing to the training for 
Character sought by the schools. 

10. Complimented and commended the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations for their increasing 
attention to the problems of public education. 

11. Warned against the mis-use of schools 
for the collection of money from children or 
for the celebration of the numerous special 
weeks and service days which impairs the 
value of school service. 

12. Urged upon every community an honest 
study of its school budget. 

13. Commended Congress for its increas- 
ingly generous appropriations for the Bureau 
of Education. 

14. Reiterated belief that the public schools 
shall offer no lodgment for literature of the 
propaganda type, nor any encouragement to 
speakers who have propaganda to spread. 

15. Endorsed present legislation restricting 
the flood of an unassimilable immigration. 

16. Affirmed belief that an equitable and 
actuarially sound teacher retirement system is 
essential to the best interests of the Nation. 

17. Expressed to the good people of Cleve- 
land appreciation of their endeavors to make 
of this convention a successful event. 

18. Recorded satisfaction with the work of 
the officers, the committees, and permanent 
staff, who have conducted the business of the 
Department with fidelity, intelligence, and 
efficiency. 
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Teaching the Social Studies—History 
Geography, and Civics—in the 
Elementary School 


HAROLD RUGG 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


» = 
THE TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
HEREAS the older methods empha- 
\ \ sized the memorizing of historical and 
geographical facts, the new methods 
aim at the great goals of understanding and 
of tolerance. The development of well-informed 
thinking citizens is the 
goal of our instruction. 
Having studied history,,. 
geography, and civics in 
the elementary school, 
our young citizens should 
go into high school pre- 
pared to undertake the 
thorough study of the 
problems of the modern 
world. To do so they 
should acquire-in the 


first eight grades a large 
body of knowledge con- 
cerning modes of living 
in the communities and 
regions of the United 


States and in typical 
countries and regions in 
other parts of the world. 
Every grade of the school 
should help the pupil to 
build up a wealth of 
meaning concerning how 
people live together. Furthermore, their study 
should have built up attitudes of open-minded- 
ness and of sympathetic tolerance toward oth- 
ers—others in their own communities, other 
economic and social groups in America, other 
races and nationalities. Not merely the de- 
velopment of understanding, therefore, but 
also attitudes of sympathetic tolerance and 
critical questioning—these are the two great 
ends of intellectual education. 


II 
Wuat SHALL WE TEACH? 


The subject matter of history, geography, 
and civics is changing to correspond with the 
Important changes in objectives. The new 
courses emphasize the economic, social, and 
cultural ways of living and minimize the mili- 
taristic and political aspects of life. Bagley 
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Harold Rugg 


and Rugg in their investigation of the content 
of school histories revealed that this important 
trend was taking place: (The Content of 
American History in the Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. University of Illinois, Bulletin, 1916.) 
The new histories in the elementary school give 
much more attention to such important eco- 
nomic meanings as “trade,” “standard of liv- 
ing,” “industrial revo- 
lution,” “interdepend- 
ence in modern life,” 
“the growth of cities,” 
“the development of a 
new industrial civiliza- 
tion,” than they do to 
specific events of legisla- 
tive acts, government 
executives, events in in- 
ternational warfare, and 
in political administra- 
tion. 

Similarly, the geo- 
graphical aspects of the 
new social studies courses 
abound with the active 
first-hand observation of 
community life, volumi- 
nous reading about man’s. 
dependence upon nature 
and his struggle to be- 
come its master, prolong- 
ed open-forum discussion 
of the dependence of human living on climate, 
topography, soil, and natural resources. The 
emphasis is upon understanding the relation- 
ship between facts and the important generali- 
zations that can be drawn from facts rather 
than upon the learning of the facts in isola- 
tion. Furthermore, the new courses empha- 
size the study of social and cultural life as well 
as the economic foundation of our new civili- 
zation. 


Recognizing that there are many times more 
facts and principles available as subject mat- 
ter than can be studied in the school, the new 
courses in the social studies coneentrate the 
work of the children upon the most important 
ones. The wise teacher selects those that are 
most crucial to the understanding of modern 
life and of its development. Fortunately, there 
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are available today more than fifty printed 
reports* which present the results of careful 
investigation of the content of the social 
studies. These reports aid curriculum com- 
mittees in history, geography, and civics in 
selecting the most important topics and in 
organizing the curriculum about them. 


III 


RECENT PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES HAVE ESTAB- 
LISHED IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING + 


First: The pupil learns most effectively by 
actively assimilating new meanings into his 
own experience and by drawing his own gen- 
eralization from data. This is the principle of 
active learning. 


Second: The pupil learns most effectively in 
situations which are most real to him; those 
in which he is most completely interested. 


Third: Learning proceeds _ inductively 
through the gradual accumulation of experi- 
ence. No principle is more important than this 
one of cumulative learning. 


Fourth: Pupils will grow most rapidly in un- 
derstanding by their participating in a cur- 
riculum of activities in which important mean- 
ings and principles recur frequently but always 
in new settings. Therefore, the teacher must 
see to it that the curriculum includes many 
varied activities and that the central ideas, 
themes, movements, and principles recur again 
and again in reading, individual research, and 
open forum discussion. 


Fifth: Correspondingly, to obtain the maxi- 
mum all-round growth in knowledge, skills, 
habits, and attitudes, every avenue of learning 
must be employed. Pupils must read widely, 
discuss vigorously, make many excursions, 
write original outlines and essays, dramatize, 
in short, engage in a great range of activities. 


Sixth: Meanings, skills, habits, attitudes are 
not learned in isolation from one another. AJ] 
are built together into the experience of the 
pupil. We say that each bit of learning, there- 
fore, is an integration of a!l of these. 


Seventh: Furthermore, a few skills, for ex- 
ample, map locations, must be definitely mas- 
tered. Hence the importance of systematic and 


* These are clearly summarized and interpreted in 
Earle U. Rugg, Curriculum Studies in the Social Sct- 


ences, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. See also 
the Third Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Headquarters National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; also Bruner and Stratemeyer, 
Rating Elementary School Courses of Study, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

+ For a fuller treatment of this topic see Rugg and 
Mendenhall, The Psychology and Teaching of the 
Social Studies—a new and complete application of 
modern psychology to the new methods in the social 
studies. To be published, autumn 1929 by Ginn & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
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economic practice on the skills, using well- 
designed practice exercises. 

Eighth: Organize teaching around the in- 
tensive study of a few important matters, 
rather than about the superficial study of 
many trivial ones. 


Ninth: To secure clearest understanding 
and most permanent retention, center the mind 
of the pupil upon one thing at a time. Organ- 
ize the course in short, compact, well-illustrated 
units. 

Tenth: Courses should be organized upon 
“units of understanding” rather than upon 
mere geographic, political, or economic units. 

Eleventh: History, geography, and civics 
should be woven together in broad, continuous 
courses. Include historical facts, movements, 
trends whenever they are needed to promote 
understanding. Never teach them in isolation, 
either from geographical or other contem- 
porary material. 

Twelfth: Historical backgrounds will be 
clearer if the history of one broad set of related 
movements is traced at one time. This is in 
contrast to the present method of teaching all 
political, economic, social, and cultural move- 
ments together. 


IV 


THE NEW METHODS CoMBINE History, GE0t- 
RAPHY, AND CIvicS INTO ONE BroaD, 
UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE 


The foregoing principles make imperative 
the broadening of the social studies courses. 
Hundreds of school systems are now teaching 
unified courses in social studies in which 
historical, geographical, and civic materials 
are integrated clearly together. The program 
provides for one broad department, with a cor- 
responding increase in allotment of time. The 
practice of assigning separate half-hour peri- 
ods to history, geography, and civics is being 
given up. 

The new courses, therefore, are organized 
primarily about the pupils’ understanding of 
modern problems and conditions. History is 
brought in whenever it is needed, so too, is 
geographical material and descriptions of cur- 
rent economic, social, and political conditions. 
For example, the wise teaching of the unit the 
“Westward Movement of the American people” 
necessitates the use in close relationship of 
historical, geographic, and civic materials; 
the movement of population westward after 
1780 or 1790, the building of farms, villages, 
and cities; the discovery of great natural re- 
sources in coal, iron, oil, water power; the 
location of roads, railroads, canals, with their 
geographic causes; the exploitation of resour- 
ces, the changing social life on the moving 


(Turn to page 496) 
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Why They Leave Home—And Go 
to Europe 


ROLAND GEORGE BORTZ 
Minister of Trinity Lutheran Church, Palmerton 


came I joined the crowds at New York 
harbor and went to Europe. I found the 
boats crowded with school teachers, and 
wherever I went in Europe there were Ameri- 
can teachers. In Italy I found especially large 
numbers of them. Why do they leave home 
and go to Europe? 
Since spending a vacation in Italy I think 
I can give several reasons why they ought to 


F OR the past two summers when vacation 











The Old Palace, Florence 


go—at least why they ought to go to southern 


Europe. The reasons are brief but potent. 
One reason is Florence; others are Rome, Ven- 
ice, and Genoa. 

Perhaps Florence is one of the strongest 
reasons—at least it deserves to be. Any one 
who has wandered about in this city that has 
produced more great ‘men than any other city 
in the world, except Athens, will remember 
the alluring charm of Florence. 

I shall never forget the Old Palace in Flor- 
ence—a medieval-looking stone building with 
battlemented top, and with a strangely shaped 
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tower rising high above it. What romantic 
and dramatic associations that old palace has! 
It has frequently served as a fortification. 
Originally it was the meeting place of the 
Florentine senate. At a later time it was 
the palace of the Medicean rulers of Florence. 
Savonarola, the great Florentine preacher, 
was imprisoned in its high tower for forty 
days, and in front of the palace he was exe- 
cuted by strangling, and his body was burned. 

I would not pass by Savonarola without 
reference to the dramatic scene in front of the 
Old Palace just before his execution. The 
bishop stripped him of his monk’s garb and 
said, “I separate thee from the Church Mili- 
tant and from the Church Triumphant.” Sa- 
vonarola interrupted, “From the Church Mili- 
tant, yes; but not from the Church Triumph- 
ant. You have no power there.” 

Just outside the door of the Old Palace is 
a reproduction of Michelangelo’s David. For 
300 years the original statue stood there, but 
it has since been removed to the Academy of 
Fine Arts for safety. This statue by Michel- 
angelo is said to have been carved from a 
discarded block of marble which had lain for 
fifty years outside the gate of Florence. It 
had been rejected by a bungling artist, but 
Michelangelo recognized its value, and from 
it carved his David. 








The Old Bridge over Arno River 


Another thing in Florence that has a char- 
acter all its own is the Old Bridge over the 
Arno River. The Italians call it the Ponte 
Vecchio. On this bridge there are shops, just 
as on the Rialto bridge in Venice. The bridge 
dates back to the Roman period, but has been 
reconstructed several times. Dante walked over 
it as did Galileo, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Amerigo 
Vespucci, Benvenuto Cellini, and many others. 
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The Old Bridge is more than a connection 
between two parts of the town. It forms a 
link between the past and the present. If the 
traveler desires to go back to the 13th century 
to see Florence as it was when Dante looked 
upon it, let him walk out on that bridge to the 
arched opening at the middle of the bridge. 
As he looks up the Arno River, the view that 
he sees will not be so very different from what 
Dante and the great men who have made 
Florence immortal looked upon. Certainly the 
river is the same. The town lay on both sides 
of the river even then. The Old Palace raised 
its tower above the town even in those days, 
and by the year 1462 the lofty dome of the 
cathedral and the high top of the bell tower 
were there. Encircling the town on all sides 
rose the vine-covered hills of Tuscany, prob- 
ably as beautiful as they are today. 

From the bridge one day I went up the hill- 
side to the Square of Michelangelo, and looked 
up at the castle of Galileo upon the hilltop. 
In that castle lived the great astronomer who 
invented the telescope and who first produced 
visible proof that the heavenly bodies move 
about the sun. As some one has said of him, 
“While the people of Florence ate and drank, 
Galileo in his lofty castle was thinking for 
them; while they slept in forgetfulness, he 
was alone upon the hilltop watching the eter- 
nal stars.” 

As I looked at the castle I recalled his trial 
at Rome. The Papal representatives had de- 
manded that he adjure as false his teaching 
that the earth moves about the sun. The old 
man, broken in body and spirit, repeated the 
words of the retraction that he was compelled 
to make. But as he rose from his kneeling 
position before the ecclesiastical authorities, 
he muttered to himself the memorable words, 
“Nevertheless, the world does move.” 

Space will not permit me to write more 
about Florence, but I am confident that Flor- 
ence is a sufficiently good reason for Ameri- 
cans to leave home in order to go to Europe. 
And besides, there remain Rome and Venice 
and Genoa. These four are ample reason for 
a trip across 3,000 miles of water to the old 
world. 





Rio de Janeiro 
FINAL Port OF CALL ON PRESIDENT HOOVER’S 
RECENT GOoD-WILL TouR OF SOUTH 
AMERICA 

The final port of call of President Hoover 
on his recent good-will tour of South America, 
Rio de Janeiro, is appropriately pictured on 
our cover this month. 

President Hoover’s journey did much to 
make South America familiar to North Amer- 
ica. The cables to the United States carried a 
total of more than sixty thousand words during 
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the two and a half days spent in Rio. And 
every word was in eulogy of Rio and Brazil. 

The harbor of Rio de Janeiro is one of the 
most striking and beautiful in the world. It 
was named by the discoverer who thought that 
the great bay was the mouth of a mighty 
river and called it the River of January. 

Rio de Janeiro is a great modern city, lying 
like a jewel in its setting of luscious green, 
embowered in mountains of fantastic shape, 
the great bald monolith of the Pao de Assucar 
or “Sugar Loaf,” like a slumbering mammoth, 
guarding her beautiful harbor, the up-pointing 
finger of Corcovado, “The Hunchback,” the 
higher range of the Tijuca backed by the dis- 
tant blue of the Organ Mountains. The city 
seems lost amongst its guardian mountains 
which, deeply clad in sub-tropical greenery, 
seem to enfold its beauty in jealous. protecting 
arms. The mountains of Rio appear cast by 
Nature in a mood of gigantic frolic, so fan- 
tastic are their shapes, so abrupt their granite 
faces. Over all, the Corcovado points its finger 
abruptly heavenward. From its summit may 
be obtained an eagle view of incomparable Rio, 
its harbor and surrounding sea of deepest blue, 
a series of magnificent and unsurpassable 
panoramas. 

Rio is a city of magnificent buildings, of 
splendid private residences and fine hotels, a 
city beautiful by day with her splendid tree- 
lined avenues and magnificent buildings, more 
beautiful by night when her wide avenues and 
squares and the long sweep of the Avenida 
Beira Mar are laced with myriad lamps, jewels 
of the dark, flung as by a prodigal hand. Her 
streets are usually crowded with a truly cos- 
mopolitan throng, but excitement and pleasure 
reach their zenith at carnival time each year. 

Rio has a shopping district peculiarly its 
own, the famous Avenida Rio Branco, Rua 
Goncalves Dias, Rua 7th. de Setembro, Rua 
Uruguayana, the famous Rua de Ouvidor, with 
its mosaic sidewalks, thronged with people, 
filled with interesting shops, its jewels (Brazil 
is noted for her native gems), its fashions, all 
strike the visitor with a new sustained note 
of freshness, all the arts of an old civilization 
engrafted on the soil of the New World. 

The atmosphere of Rio is Latin, unmistak- 
ably so; the animation of her streets is con- 
tinental, even the State Lotteries, almost uni- 
versally patronized, tell us we have come to 
another land than the cold north. The very 
prodigality of her architecture, Moorish, 
Gothic, Italian, the sweep and range of her 
great thoroughfares, the lavish beauty of her 
parks and squares, tell of a New World con- 
ception of ancient ideals, the world of a long 
established people born anew in freedom to 
work out a destiny afresh. Rio is new yet old, 
old yet new. She speaks of the old world, yet 
is strictly of her own. 
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Pennsylvania’s Wild-Life Conservation 
Program 


GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 
State Ornithologist, Harrisburg, Pa. 


began to be too abundant in Pennsyl- 
vania, farmers and fruit growers were 
first to sound the alarm. They demanded relief. 
They suggested payment for damage. Many 


W seean about 1920, white-tailed deer 


farmers asked the logical question: Has any 
group of men interested in recreation in Penn- 
sylvania the right to impose upon the citizens 
of the State a system which will force any 
landowner to desert his farm because damage 
by wild game is so extensive? 


After the Board made careful inquiry they 
realized that while some deer damage was 
overestimated many complaints were justified. 
They knew that something would have to be 
done to prove that the sportsman was inter- 
ested in the farmer’s problems and eager to 
help him solve them. In 1923 the Deer-Proof 
Fence Law was passed, which provided that 
eight-foot wire fencing would be furnished to 
farmers suffering damage providing the 
farmers would meet half the cost of construc- 
tion. $10,000 for each biennium was thus set 
aside from the Game Fund for deer-proof 
fencing. This law did not improve the situa- 
tion widely. Not many farmers could afford 
the fence, and oftentimes the small landowner 
who most needed protection could least afford 
the fence. Also the fencing of certain prop- 
erty meant that nearby farms were subjected 
to even worse deer damage than before. In 
1925 the law was clarified jo permit land- 
owners to furnish posts and erect the fence, 
the Game Commission to furnish the wire and 
staples. Even with this improvement the law 
could not possibly remedy conditions very 
widely. 

In 1923 a law was passed giving landowners 
the right to kill deer caught in the act of de- 
stroying property providing they dress the 
carcass and report the incident to the nearest 
Game Protector within twenty-four hours. In 
1925 this law was clarified to enable the land- 
owners in sections where damage was acute to 
retain the venison for food. 

Trapping deer for stocking elsewhere was 
attempted as a relief measure. Several opera- 
tions of this sort were carried on in 1924, but 
only a few animals were caught and this 
method of reducing the deer herd was found 
to be so tedious, laborious, and expensive that 
it could not be developed. Furthermore, there 
was considerable mortality among the deer 
caught in the traps. 


Many sportsmen were so averse to any kill- 
ing of female deer that the law passed in 1923 
removing protection from does in sections 
where depredations were being committed, and 
necessitating a special license costing $5, met 
with little favor. Of the one hundred licenses 
issued in Washington and Quincy Townships, 
Franklin County, during a three-day special 
season in 1923, only eight female deer were 
killed. Many sportsmen bought licenses which 
they never used. In 1924, during a three-day 
special season, only 160 female deer were killed 
in certain townships of Huntingdon and Mifflin 
Counties, when 456 licenses were issued. 

In 1925, irregular portions of six counties, 
more or less regardless of township boundaries, 
were declared as doe areas. A total of 10,650 
licenses were offered; 5,513 were taken out by 
sportsmen; and 1,029 does were killed. In 
1925, the Special Deer License Law was 
amended to reduce the license fee from five to 
two dollars. 

In 1926, a doe season was declared in a 
large section of Clearfield County, three sec- 
tions of Huntingdon County, and two sections 
of Monroe County, and in all these areas 1,295 
does were taken. 


A Female White-Taitled Deer 


Winter food problems of this species of big game 
are sometimes difficult to solve. 


In 1927, due chiefly to the fact that the 
sportsmen had not properly cooperated in for- 
mer doe seasons, special agents of the Board, 
known for their superior marksmanship and 
knowledge of deer hunting, were detailed to 
kill off a number of the older female animals, 
most of which were believed to be beyond 
breeding age. This action also engendered pro- 
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test. Many felt that the Game Commission 
was depriving them of sport and meat which 
should rightfully belong to the hunters who 
had annually paid their license fee. 

That everything possible was being done by 
the Board to relieve damage to crops and 
orchards was evidenced by the number of con- 
ferences and meetings which were held for the 
sole purpose of arriving at some solution mu- 
tually agreeable to sportsmen and landowners. 
Among these the conference on Damage by 
Game, held in the Senate Caucus Room of the 
State Capitol, on October 9, 1924, was of vast 
importance. A full day trip was made into the 
South Mountain belt to study conditions, and 
much was learned from this experience. While 
many of those present offered various solu- 
tions previously tried out (such as deer-proof 
fences, trapping, and so forth), the majority 
favored a special season on dves to remove the 
animals from affected sections. 

During the 1927 General Assembly a bill 
was presented asking that $100,000 be set 
aside from the Game Fund ito pay claims of 
landowners for damage done by deer. The 
Board, sensing the impossibility of such pro- 
cedure, succeeded in preventing the passage 
of this bill. They made a solemn promise, 
however, to do everything in their power to 
relieve overcrowded conditions in the deer herd. 
With this one thought in mind they decided, 
after careful study, to close the season on male 
deer during 1928, and declare a State-wide 
season for anterless deer weighing 50 pounds 
or more, dressed. 

According to a statement made public by 
the Board, the 1928 season on anterless deer 
was declared for the following reasons: 

First, to thin out deer in the overcrowded 
districts as effectively as possible and at the 
same time to take enough deer from all sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth to prevent the 
overcrowding of any additional areas, and to 
prevent destruction of food and cover for other 
valuable game. 

Second, to relieve deer damage as widely as 
possible so that no locality could complain that 
it had been discriminated against. 

Third, to so stir up the deer herd as to put 
a stop to the semi-domestication of the ani- 
mals. Deer had become so tame in many sec- 
tions as to be uninteresting from the sporting 
standpoint and even dangerous to motorists 
and passersby. 

Fourth, to forestall criticism which has al- 
ways resulted from the opening of certain 
areas to heavy hunting for a short period, and 
at the same time to give hunters in every sec- 
tion an equal opportunity to get a deer. 

Fifth, because at the time of the withdrawal 
of the “Deer Damage” bill at the 1927 session 
of the General Assembly, a promise was made 
to the Game Committee of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives that some certainly effective meas- 
ure would be adopted to relieve widely the 
damage done by deer. 

Sixth, to balance the sexes in the deer herd. 
Does had been protected for so long that there 
were too many of them. A State-wide season 
on both sexes was unsafe for the hunters; any 
State-wide season which would materially re- 
duce the number of bucks was unnecessary; 
but does, which had been protected almost 
constantly since 1907, and which as the moth- 
ers, were chiefly responsible for the rapidity 
of increase in the deer herd, had to be thinned 
out. An improper ratio between the sexes ex- 
isted in all parts of the Commonwealth and 
this error, therefore, required widespread 
correction. 

Seventh, to prevent the spreading of com- 
municable diseases between deer and domestic 
stock. Deer were so abundant, so widely spread 
over the State, so rapidiy becoming semi- 
domesticated, and were mingling so extensively 
with domestic stock, that there was danger of 
the spreading of such diseases, and preventive 
measures were imperative. 





Ford City Conducts a Silent 
Reading Experiment as 
Substitute for County 
institute 

Ford City used a ten weeks’ experiment in 
silent reading in the elementary grades during 
the first semester of this year as a substitute 
for the county institute. Ellsworth Lowry, 
who has charge of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege teacher training extension courses in 
western Pennsylvania, directed the experi- 
ment. 

The mechanics of silent reading consist pri- 
marily in developing speed and comprehension. 
O’Brien, in a carefully controlled experiment 
at the University of Illinois, secured remark- 
able results through the use of timed drill 
periods for the development of both speed and 
comprehension. Ford City used somewhat the 
same procedure. 

In grades three to eight, Professor Lowry 
gave two or more short drill periods per week 
to the mechanics of silent reading, using easy 
material. He timed the children while they 
read a story. At the end of the drill period 
he gave an objective test covering the main 
points of the story and kept individual and 
class graphs of the results. 

Standard tests at the beginning and again 
at the end of the experiment show an increase 
of speed from 130 to 155 per cent above the 
standard for each grade, and also gains in 
comprehension in each grade. In three grades 
the comprehension was more than a year 
above standard. 
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PLATFORM 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


I 
We believe that the best interests of public education will be served by the crea- 
tion of a National Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. I 


We favor an amendment to our State Constitution providing that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall be elected by the State Council of Education. 
III 
We advocate the ideal of four years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.B. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 

professional training for all public school teachers in the commonwealth. 

IV 
We advocate the ideal of five years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.M. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all junior and senior high school teachers in the Com- 
monwealth. ; Vv 
We stand for a single salary schedule which will give equal pay for equal service 
for all public school teachers based upon similar training and experience. 

VI 
We believe that the best interests of the pupils in our public schools will be served 
by granting teachers a leave of absence periodically for study or travel. 

VII 
We believe that, in order to raise the general level of the personnel of the teach- 
ing profession, entrants to the teacher-training institutions should be scientifically 
selected. VIII 
We advocate immediate legislation which will give teachers civil service protec- 
tion in their work by the enactment of a sane and all-inclusive tenure act. 

Ix 
We feel that the teacher should receive full compensation for a reasonable length 
of time in all cases of personal illness and for absence due to death or quarantine 
in the immediate family. x 
We believe that, in justice to the pupils in fourth class districts, salary incre- 
ments comparable to those now given teachers in districts of other classes should 
be given their teachers. XI 
We urge that kindergartens be provided for little children of pre-school age 
wherever there are sufficient pupils to warrant this service. 


XII 
We pledge ourselves to work for adequate and equitable financial support of 
public education. 
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Group Insurance 


To our Members: 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Council, March 14, 1929, authority was given 
to arrange with the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States to effect a 
group life insurance plan which will provide life insurance and total and permanent 
disability insurance to members of the Pennsylvania State Education Association at 
the lowest possible rates obtainable. 


Under the plan adopted no medical examination is required. This will enable all 
members actively engaged in the occupation of education to obtain insurance. The insur- 
ance will become effective as rapidly as applications are received from local branches 
requesting it. In order that a local branch may be eligible for insurance, seventy-five 
per cent of the members must signify their desire for the insurance and the number 


insured must be at least fifty. 


age, experience, or salary. 


opportunity. 


Pennsylvania. 





The average monthly premium rate per $1,000 has been fixed at $1.00 per month. 
This is a uniform rate for each member of the group and is not dependent upon sex, 


It is my feeling that the Association is rendering a distinct service to its members 
in giving them this opportunity to obtain standard life and disability insurance at such 
a low cost, and I am hopeful that many local branches will avail themselves of this 


Requests for additional information or applications for insurance should be made 
to the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Very truly yours, 


C. R. Foster, President 








Group Life Insurance Plan 


through a contract in the form of a 

master policy between the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 
The provisions of this master policy make it 
possible to extend the benefits of group insur- 
ance to practically all of the active members 
of the Association. 

For the purpose of this insurance, each local 
branch or sub-division of a local branch in 
which there are at least fifty teachers will be 
considered a group insurance unit. The Asso- 
ciation will act as an intermediary between the 
local branches or local group insurance units 
and the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 

Insurance for any unit will become effective 
as soon as_ seventy-five per cent of the 
members of the unit have made application 
requesting insurance, provided the total 
number in each of such groups requesting in- 
surance is not less than fifty and provided fur- 
ther that proper remittance has been made to 
the Association on account of premiums. 

The local group insurance unit may elect 
one of its own group for the collection 
of premiums and their transmittal to the holder 


T tie insurance plan is made _ possible 


of the master policy, namely the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, or arrangements 
may be made with the local board of education 
for suitable deductions from monthly salaries 
which shall be transmitted by an official of the 
school board to the holder of the master policy. 
Premiums will be due semi-annually in ad- 
vance on or before the first day of May and 
the first day of November of each year. 


ELIGIBILITY 

All members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association who are actively engaged 
in the occupation of education in Pennsylvania, 
as teachers, supervisors, administrators, or 
clerks, are eligible for this insurance. Those 
who are on leave because of illness or for pro- 
fessional reasons may participate in the plan 
upon their return to active service provided 
such participation is within sixty days follow- 
ing their return. No medical examination is 
required. This will enable all members actively 
engaged in the occupation of education to obtain 
insurance if they desire it. 


PLAN AND COST TO THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBER 


Individual members may contract for insur: 
ance in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $16,- 
000 depending upon the salary which is re- 
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ceived. The monthly premium rate per $1,000 
insurance is $1.00 per month. These rates 
apply regardless of age or any other consid- 
eration. The annual cost of $1,000 of insur- 
ance, therefore, is $12.00 and of $10,000 is 
$120. The detailed plan showing the amount 
of insurance per salary classification and the 
annual cost for each amount follows: 
Amount of 


Insurance Cost 
$1,000 


Salary 


Members earning less than $1,000 

Members earning from $1,000 to $2,000 
Members earning from $2,001 to $3,000 
Members earning from $3,001 to $4,000 
Members earning from $4,001 to $5,000 
Members earning from $5,001 to $7,500 
Members earning $7,501 and over 


7,500 
10,000 

It is estimated that annual refunds in 
form of dividends will reduce this cost 
proximately one-fifth. Dividends will be 
tributed in accordance with the instructions of 
the Executive Council. 


DEATH BENEFITS 


In case of death either because of accident, 
illness, or for any other reason, the amount of 
insurance is payable in full. This payment 
will be made to the person named as benefici- 
ary by the holder of the insurance certificate. 
The holder of the certificate may also specify 
whether payment of death benefit is desired 
in a single sum or in instalments. 


TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY BENEFITS 


In the event of total and presumably perma- 
nent disability resulting from bodily injuries 
or disease before the member reaches the age 
of 60, no further premiums will be collected 
and the principal sum will be paid to the in- 
sured in monthly instalments with interest. 
This disability benefit is independent of any 
benefits provided by any other type of insur- 
ance which may be carried by the individual. 

The total disability clause in the policy is 
subject to liberal interpretation and the valid- 
ity of all claims must be determined by the 
attending physician in conjunction with the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association and 
the insurance company. 

If death occurs following disability before 
the total disability instalments have been paid, 
the balance to the credit of the insured will 
be paid to the beneficiary in one lump sum. 


SCHEDULE OF DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Amount of 

Number of Monthly Each Monthly 
Disability Disability 
Instalments Instalment 


Amount of 
Insurance 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

The insurance continues in force during va- 
cations. it may also be maintained during 
leaves of absence provided proper notice is 
given to the Association together with the 
proper payment of premiums. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM SERVICE 

The insurance for any member automatically 
terminates upon expiration of membership in 
the Association, upon ceasing to follow actively 
the occupation of education, or upon discon- 
tinuance of premium payments. 


CONVERSION PRIVILEGE 

When the insurance of any individual ter- 
minates beeause of withdrawal from the As- 
sociation, or ceasing to follow actively the occu- 
pation of education, or for other reasons, the 
member shall, upon application to the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States 
within thirty-one days after the termination 
of such insurance, be entitled to have issued to 
him without medical examination a policy of 
life insurance in any of the forms customarily 
issued by the insurance company with the ex- 
ception of term insurance. Such insurance 
may be in an amount equal to or less than 
the amount of protection under the group plan. 
The premium payable will be then applicable 
to his age at the time of conversion. If no 
conversion is made within thirty-one days after 
the termination of the group policy, insurance 
can be secured only upon medical examination. 


PoLIcy CERTIFICATES 
A certificate of insurance will be issued to 
each member under the provisions of the mas- 
ter contract setting forth the terms, condi- 
tions, and such other information as is vital 
for the information of the insured. 


INFORMATION AND APPLICATIONS 

Any group or individual interested in this 
insurance should communicate with the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association before 
entering into discussions with local represen- 
tatives of insurance companies. Additional 
information and necessary forms for applica- 
tion may be secured by addressing the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Notr.—A booklet containing more complete infor- 
mation is in preparation. 





THE FEBRUARY MEETING of the Pittsburgh 
Principals’ Club took the form of the annual 
Lincoln Day Dinner at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Tuesday evening, February 12. The address 
of the evening was delivered by Dr. Robert 
Galbreath, pastor of the Bellevue Presbyterian 
Church. William M. Davidson, superintendent 
of schools, served as toastmaster, and Bertha 
C. McEntee, president of the club and prin- 
cipal of the Washington School, presided. 
About 130 principals and guests were present. 
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Frank Cody, Detroit 

Frank Cody, superintendent of schools in 
Detroit, is the new president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
Superintendent Cody was elected unanimously 
on February 26 during the Cleveland meeting 
to this position which is considered the highest 
honor that can come to a school official. 











The Pact of Paris 


ARTICLE I.—The High Contracting 
Parties solemnly declare, in the names 
of their respective peoples, that they 
condemn recourse to war for the solu- 


tion of international controversies, 
and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with 
one another. 

ARTICLE II.—The High Contracting 
Parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts, of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means. 

The young people of the entire civil- 
ized world have an interest in this 
Pact because it will help to determine 
their lives. War expenditures re- 
quire money that might be spent for 
education and war service destroys 
the best life in its prime. Let every 
child memorize this Pact and resolve 
to appreciate and understand the gifts 
of all races and nationalities. Future 
generations may look back upon this 
simple document as we now regard 
the Magna Charta and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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Schoolmen’s Week 
SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Careful estimators agreed that fully 8,000 
educational workers attended the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of Schoolmen’s Week at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, March 
13-16, 1929. New features were the increased 
number of demonstrations by master teachers 
for classroom teachers, the cooperation with 
the Pre-school and Parental Association, and 
the cooperation of six suburban school dis- 
tricts: Abington, Cheltenham, Haverford, 
Lower Merion, Radnor, and Upper Darby. 
These townships closed school Thursday and 
Friday and gave institute credit to their teach- 
ers for participation. Programs were well 
worked out. The speakers were the best ob- 
tainable. 

As usual, Drexel, Temple, and the Philadel- 
phia Teachers Association cooperated actively 
with the University of Pennsylvania and the 
P. S. E. A. in providing a budget for the 
meeting. 

OFFICERS 
1. Of the Southeastern Convention District: 

President, W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 

Vice-Pres., Samuel L. Chew, Philadelphia 

Secretary, Sidney V. Rowland, Wayne 
. Of Schoolmen’s Week: 

Chairman, Arthur L. Jones, University of 

Pennsylvania 
Secretary, LeRoy A. King, University of 
Pennsylvania 
General Committee: 
Armand J. Gersen, Philadelphia 
M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg, Cambria County 
Roland G. Deevers, Pittsburgh 
W. H. MclIlhattan, Brookville 
Norman W. Cameron, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester 
Edward S. Ling, Abington 


RESOLUTIONS 

. The resolutions endorsed the testing pro- 
gram sponsored by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching 

. Commended the “Continuing Contract’ for 
teachers 

. Commended teacher-training institutions 
for bringing 92% of our public school 
teachers up to standard 

. Recommended continuous review of the ma- 
terials of instruction in present courses 
of study 

. Urged adequate financial support of public 
education 

. Advocated equalization of educational op- 
portunities 

. Approved broader vocational education 

. Favored greater use of visual and auditory 
aids in the classroom 

. Commended the cooperation of various dis- 
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tricts with Schoolmen’s Week and the 
Southeastern Convention District of the 
P.S. E. A. 

10. Expressed appreciation of the efforts of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to give equal educational op- 
portunity to all.. 

The Committee: Henry Klonower, Chair- 
man, Norman W. Cameron, J. M. Fisher, 

Henry W. Kind, Edward S. Ling. 


Value of Birds 


The following will give an idea of the service 
of birds: 

1. A single pair of Colorado potato-beetles, 
if allowed to increase without molestation, 
would in one season amount to 60,000,000. 

2. Twelve million plant-lice have been 
found on one tree. 

3. A pair of hop-vine aphis is capable of 
breeding thirteen times in one year, and the 
progeny, if they all lived, would be ten sex- 
tillions. 

4, The unrestricted increase of one pair of 
gypsy-moths would in eight years be numerous 
enough to devour all the foliage in the United 
States. 

5. Many caterpillars daily eat twice their 
weight in leaves. 

6. Every year insects cause a loss of more 
than $1,300,000,000 to the farmers, truck rais- 
ers, and fruit growers of the United States. 

7. A quail taken in a cotton field in Texas 
had 127 cotton boll weevils in its craw. An- 
other taken in Pennsylvania had 101 potato- 
bugs. A tree-swallow’s stomach contained forty 
entire cinch-bugs. Two stomachs of pine-sis- 
kins contained 1,900 black olive scales and 
300 plant-lice. In a night-hawk’s stomach were 
found 340 grasshoppers, fifty-two bugs, three 
beetles, and two wasps. The food of meadow- 
larks consists of seventy-two per cent of de- 
structive insects and twenty per cent of weed- 
seeds. The cuckoo lives on caterpillars. Fifty- 
one species of birds eat hairy caterpillars and 
thirty-eight species feed on plant-lice. 

We May HEtp By 

Putting up bird houses, eliminating the ene- 
mies of bird life, feeding the birds in winter, 
and planting trees, shrubs, and vines to supply 
them with their natural fruit foods. In this 
way, the number of our birds can be greatly 
increased. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE glee club 
won the intercollegiate competition contest re- 
cently held in Pittsburgh. Permanent posses- 
sion of the Pittsburgh Press trophy was 
awarded to Penn State for having won the 
State competition contest three consecutive 
times. Seven colleges and universities were 
entered in the local State competition. 
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L. H. Dennis, Deputy Superintendent, Department of 
Public Instruction 


Congress Endorses National 
Vocational Legislative 
Program 


The George Reed Vocational Bill was passed 
by Congress and signed by President Coolidge 
on February 5. This bill provides for addi- 
tional money for Agricultural and Home Eco- 
nomics Education, covering a period of five 
years. During this time eight million dollars 
will be provided for Vocational Education by 
the Federal Government. The bill includes 
one hundred thousand dollars to be spent an- 
nually for increased administration and re- 
search staff. 

This bill passed through Congress in record 
time, one year and two months having elapsed 
from the time it was introduced until the 
President signed it. When introduced, all 
legislative and governmental agencies seemed 
to be opposed to any support of educational 
measures. This attitude was changed, how- 
ever, and the bill received an overwhelming 
majority. The leaders gave strong endorse- 
ment to this phase of the national legislative 
program. President-elect Hoover, who was at 
that time Secretary of Commerce, gave his 
hearty support to the measure. Many friends 
were made for the cause of education as a 
result of the campaign. 

Two years ago the American Vocational As- 
sociation appointed a Legislative Committee. 
L. H. Dennis, Deputy Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has been chairman of the Com- 
mittee and very actively led the campaign for 
this successful measure. 





Parents should be taught the rules of basket 
ball so that they can appreciate what their 
children are doing.—Harry C. McKown. 
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Western Convention District 
ScCHENLEY HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH 
SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1929 


The Western Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association will 
hold its annual spring meeting in the Schenley 
High School, Saturday, April 20. Lotus D. 
Coffman, president of the University of Min- 
nesota, will be the chief speaker for the gen- 
eral session at 11:00 o’clock in the high school 
auditorium. President Coffman is a national 
figure in American education and will doubt- 
less draw thousands of school men and women 
to hear him in the general session. 

Two other educators of national reputation 
will address section meetings at 9:00 o’clock. 
James F. Hosic of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and S. A. Leonard of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will address the high school 
principals and the English sections. Many of 
the twenty-seven sections are bringing in out- 
side speakers. A large attendance is antici- 
pated. President S. Todd Perley of Avalon 
and Secretary Charles H. Meyerholz of Pitts- 
burgh are working with the section chairmen 
in making final arrangements for the con- 
vention. 

The Western District meeting will follow 
the two days’ session of the Annual Conference 
of the School of Education of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The Annual Conference will 
take up the whole subject of the teaching of 
English from the second grade through the 
high school. The Conference promises to be 
the best ever held by the School of Education 
and will present Henry S. Canby of Harvard, 
James Hosic of Columbia, and S. A. Leonard 
of Wisconsin. 





World Federation of Education 
Associations, Geneva 
Switzerland 


JULY 25-AuGusT 4 

A conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations will be held at Geneva 
from July 25-August 4 next. More than five 
thousand participants are expected and the 
majority of the same will be from the United 
States. 

In a folder pertaining to this forthcoming 
event the International Bureau of Education, 
44, Rue des Maraichers, Geneva, gives the 
following facts regarding this organization: 

The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations is an educational organization of 
world-wide scope. It is spiritual but non- 
sectarian, civic but’ non-political. It joins the 
educational forces of the world through the 
leaders of all countries. It seeks not to stand- 
ardize education in the 68 sovereign countries, 
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but to find those elements of education which 
are universal and apply them to the good of 
all nations. It is a great cooperative move- 
ment for good, believing that as the children 
are taught, so the future will be. 

At the close of the Great War, there was a 
universal desire to find some common ground 
upon which the nations could get together. The 
opinion was universal that some method must 
be found to drive out hate from the hearis 
of men and substitute the spirit of friendli- 
ness, good-will, and justice. The nations could 
not come together on political, economic, or 
religious grounds. Where, then, could they 
meet? 

The National Education Association of the 
United States believed that education was the 
one great constructive force which should be 
utilized to advance the status of civilization. 
This organization instructed its Committee on 
Foreign Relations to prepare a program for a 
world conference on education. This met with 
enthusiastic support from many countries, and 
the conference was held in July 1923, in San 
Francisco. It was attended by about 600 dele- 
gates from 60 countries. Many nations sent 
delegates directly at national expense, and tre- 
mendous interest was manifested. It was de- 
cided that biennial conferences should be held; 
the first met in Edinburgh in 1925, the second 
at Toronto in 1927, and the third will now 
take place in Geneva, as stated before. 

The program of the 1929 conference is 
planned on a truly international scale, and 
educators of all countries will find it of great 
interest. Naturally the work of such a large 
conference will be divided into sections. Besides 
the section meetings for reports and discussion 
on different branches of education, there will 
be several plenary sessions in which speakers 
of world-wide renown will be invited to ad- 
dress the conference on matters of inter- 
national interest. 

In addition, there will be practical exhibi- 
tions to illustrate the work of most of these 
sections. Evenings will be given over to meet- 
ings with messages from different countries, 
the cinema and visual education, the Swiss 
National Fete, and possibly a festival organ- 
ized by M. Jaques-Dalcroze. Visits to the Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations and the In- 
ternational Labor Office will be planned, and 
the close cooperation of these two bodies in 
the general program will be of great value to 
all members of the conference. 

Registrations for those wishing to attend 
the conference must be in at the International 
Bureau of Education before June 1. Visitors 
are also urged to make application for pass- 
ports early, through the proper local officer. 
This can be done through any United States 
District Court or an authorized state court. 

Individuals may engage rooms for the Gen- 
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eva Conference by writing direct to Accommo- 
dations Bureau, Congress of the W. F. E. A., 
Intéréts de Généve, place des Bergues 3, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

As the official travel bureau to care for their 
delegates, the National Education Association 
has selected Thos. Cook and Son, 585 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. This bureau has se- 
cured a splendid allotment of steamship space 
both Cabin and Tourist Third Class on the 
Cunard Lines and has reserved the best hotel 
accommodations of all types and rates at 
Geneva. 





Honorary Degrees 


The colleges and universites of Pennsylvania 
as well as other states, had, once again, the 
opportunity of recognizing the achievements 
of distinguished people at the mid-year com- 
mencement season in February. As rewards 
for meritorious service the following honorary 
degrees were conferred by different schools: 

W. W. Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, LL.D., Temple University. 

Rev. Percy E. Burtt, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Sharon, D.D., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Leon M. Conwell, mayor of Somerville, 
Mass., and son of the founder of Temple Uni- 
versity, LL.D., Temple University. 

Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, music educa- 
tionist, Camden, N. J., D.Mus., Temple Uni- 
versity. 

.Calvin Coolidge and Mrs. Coolidge, the re- 
tiring President of the United States and his 
wife, LL.D., George Washington University. 

R. R. Criss, an attorney of Pittsburgh, 
LL.D., University of Pittsburgh. 

Mervin G. Filler, president of Dickinson 
College, LL.D., Ohio Wesleyan University. 

John §. Fisher, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
LL.D., Temple University. 

Herbert E. Ives, co-inventor of television, 
Philadelphia, D.Sc., University of Pennsyl- 
vania,. 

Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, LL.D., University of 
Pennsylvania. 

J. Vaughan Merrick, 3rd, headmaster of the 
St. George’s School at Newport, M.S., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

William A. Redding, an attorney of Phila- 
delphia, LL.D., University of Pennsylvania. 

Frederic Schaefer, president cf the Schaefer 
Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, M.S., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The Distinguished Service Medal of the 
Philadelphia Kiwanis Club for the year 1928 
was awarded to Charles E. Beury, president 
of Temple University, at a luncheon in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, March 
5. 
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R. A. Fordyce, Leonard Jones 


Leonard Jones, 15, a junior in the Voca- 
tional Department at North East, Erie Coun- 
ty, received the highest honor that could be 
conferred by the judges in the potato depart- 
ment of the State Farm Products Show. In 
spite of the keenest .competition from both 
adult and junior potato growers in the lead- 
ing potato growing counties, this Erie county 
vocational boy won not only the sweepstakes 
prize in the boys’ and girls’ classes but also 
the grand championship of all the peck exhib- 
its entered in the show. 

This unusual distinction is the outgrowth of 
a school project. Leonard grew an acre of 
potatoes in connection with his school work 
and secured not only a high yield but a crop 
of unusual quality. The quality is indicated 
by the fact that he sold his crop for $1.00 a 
bushel when the prevailing market price was 
much below that figure. 

Leonard spent more than ten hours selecting 
from his crop the peck of tubers which won 
for him the most coveted honor in the potato 
show. 

R. A. Fordyce is in charge of the vocational 
department of the North East School, and it 
was under his direction that Leonard raised 
his potatoes and, prepared the exhibit. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY at Midland has been 
made part of the school system and placed 
under the administration of the superintendent 
of schools. Since the first of September about 
2,000 volumes have been added to the library 
which has a circulation of approximately 
2,700 books per month. 
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Pittsburgh Survey 


At the suggestion of William M. Davidson, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh public schools, 
the board of education in 1928 appointed a 
group of school administrators of large ex- 
perience to scrutinize the plans and policies 
of the board and the educational practice and 
procedure of the superintendent and his staff. 
The survey committee consisted of Thomas 
E. Finegan, chairman, former State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, but now with 
Eastman Teaching Films, Rochester, N. Y.; 
H. S. West, superintendent of schools, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; and John W. Withers, dean school 
of education, New York University. 


The committee found the whole school or- 
ganization moving along in harmony and with 
a fine spirit of cooperation for effective work 
with abundant evidence that the public has 
‘complete confidence in the management of the 
school interests of the city. Instead of bring- 
ing a staff of surveyors to Pittsburgh, the com- 
mittee utilized the staff of the superintendent’s 
office, the school principals, and the entire 
teaching force. They made a complete study 
of the city school system by the city’s own 
teaching and supervisory staff of 3,100 
members. 

In teaching load in the elementary school. 
the report gives an efficiency rating of 99.5 
per cent with 39.8 pupils to a teacher. Jn 
the junior high school the average number 
of pupils per teacher is 27, in the senior high 
school, 23. There is a satisfactory balance 
between the financial economy factor on the 
one hand, and right working conditions on the 
other in the organization and administration 
of the junior and senior high schools. The 
committee found that the elementary schools 
were used to 96.5 per cent of their capacity, 
and pronounced this an “eminently satisfac- 
tory condition.” There is also a satisfactory 
relation between the capacity and use of ail 
of the high schools. 

The committee gives high praise to the 
members of the board of education for their 
service to the city. It states that the progress 
made in the school system since its reorganiza- 
tion in 1911 has been phenomenal. and that no 
city in the country has a 1record of greater 
achievement. This progress is attributed to the 
sound policies adopted by the Board, and the 
wise and sympathetic manner in which Doctor 
Davidson has executed them. The Court of 
Common Pleas is commended for the type of 
men and women which it has appointed to 
membership on the Board. 

The committee approves the general pro- 
gram of studies in the elementary schools, the 
junior high schools, and the senior high schoois. 
The committee specifically states that this part 
of the organization of the Pittsburgh schools 
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“conforms to the best thought and practice of 
the country.” 

One of the principal recommendations of the 
Commission is that there should be a much 
closer affiliation between the Frick Training 
School and the School of Education of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The Commission 
points out that the new training school build- 
ing, the administration building, the Carnegie 
Library, the Schenley High School, the present 
university buildings, and the “Cathedral of 
Learning” now in the process of construction. 
all located within two blocks of each other ani 
on Pittsburgh’s civic center, should be merged 
into one enterprise for the training of teach- 
ers. The Commission says specifically, “In 
such a cooperative effort these institutions 
would bring to bear upon the work their ex. 
perience and value of industry, commerce, 
finance, economics, health, history, art, litera- 
ture, and every aspect of human interest and 
effort. The Commission knows of no city in the 
country possessing so many outstanding facili- 
ties which might be utilized in the training 
of its teachers and in a thorough and scientific 
consideration of every educational problem of 
the day.” 








Tyson-Schoener Elementary 
School of Reading 


The Tyson-Schoener School is Reading’s 
newest and largest elementary school. There 
are thirty classrooms, a faculty room, and a 
convertible auditorium-gymnasium. 

The school is equipped with an eight-tube 
Atwater-Kent electric radio, the gift of the 
Atwater-Kent Co. of Reading, Lewis Ganster, 
distributor. The board of education installed 
eight amplifiers in the school halls so that a 
concert is heard not only in the music room 
but all over the building when the classroom 
doors are opened. 

An electrical attachment on the victrola in 
the music room makes the march played for 
dismissal heard through the amplifiers with 
uniform volume in all parts of the building. 
Another attachment will make it possible for 
announcements to be made to the entire school 
on a minute’s notice. Lee Quinter, the elec- 
trician for the school district, worked out the 
scheme for the radio system in the school. 

: There are thirty-five teachers in this build- 
ing of which Stanley F. Fink is principal. 
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NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


by BLACK & DAVIS 


A complete revision of a book that has met with 
constant success and praise. The many excellent 
features of the earlier edition have been retained. 
The contents have kept pace with the steady 


progress in science. The text has been simpli- 
fied. New problems and questions added, and 
new diagrams and illustrations supplied. 

Price, $1.68 


NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 


by ULLMAN & HENRY 


A thoroughly revised edition of the successful 
ELEMENTARY LATIN. It meets the recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation, the 
Revised New York State Syllabus, and the new 
requirements of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. The subjunctive mood has been lett 


for SECOND LATIN BOOK. New features 
include: greater variety of drill exercises; the 
transfer of reading exercises from a separate 
section to the lessons themselves; new reading 
material; larger type and new illustrations. 
Price, $1.40 


PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN 


A book of tests based on the “‘everlasting fundamentals’’ of Latin teaching 


by ULLMAN & SMALLEY 


These tests cover all phases of Latin study: 
vocabulary, forms, syntax, pronunciation, com- 
prehension, word study, derivative work, Roman 
civilization. They offer a most dependable 
means for constantly checking up results in 


The Macmillan Company, 


Latin study—easy, quick, accurate way to score 
and record each pupil’s progress. In tablet form 
with perforated sheets. 


Price, $0.84 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE PROJECTS 
Edith Lillian Smith 
For Junior High School 


THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
Edith Lillian Smith and Edgar Van Buskirk 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


For Junior and Senior High School 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY 


Gray, Sandifur and Hanna 


(New and Revised Edition) 


For Senior High School 














Published by 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Northeastern Convention 
District 
SUNBURY, MARCH 8 AND 9, 1929 

Fully 1,000 members of the P. S. E. A. par- 
ticipated in the fourth annual meeting of the 
Northeastern Convention District at Sunbury, 
March 8 and 9. All were enthusiastic over 
the profitable and interesting programs ar- 
ranged by President T. T. Allen, East Strouds- 
burg, and the executive committee. Much in- 
terest centered around the good natured de- 
bate between two professors from Teachers 
College, Columbia University: Harold Ordway 
Rugg, who argued for a child-centered school; 
David Snedden, who contended for a society- 
centered school. The decision was left to the 
individual judgment of the audience. Other 
important speakers were: Frank Bohn, spe- 
cial feature writer for the New York Times; 
Elbert K. Fretwell, Columbia University; W. 
S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; and Frederick W. Ma- 
roney, president of the American Physical 
Education Association, Atlantic City. 

The Anthracite Arts Association held its 
annual meeting with nine section programs as 
part of the convention. 

High praise is due Superintendent Walter 
A. Geesey, the teachers, patrons, and pupils of 
Sunbury for the delightful reception in the 
Elks Home, for the music, and for their genu- 
ine spirit of hospitality and helpfulness. Par- 
ticular thanks are due Katherine Reed, music 
supervisor, and her associates for the pageant, 
“The Heart of Pennsylvania,” a musical pre- 
sentation of youth and education in Pennsyl- 
vania; and to the staff of The School Times, 
member of P. S. P. A., for the convention issue 
of their paper. 

OFFICERS 

Newly elected officers are: Walter A. Geesey, 
president, Sunbury; Carl L. Millward, sec- 
retary, Milton. 

RESOLUTIONS 

In grateful appreciation of the exceptionally 
fine spirit extended to us by the people of 
Sunbury who have contributed a hospitality 
seldom, if ever, equalled at any of our meet- 
ings, we, the teachers of the Northeastern Dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, desire to express our heartfelt 
thanks to the following persons: 

To Superintendent Walter A. Geesey, whose 
splendid leadership has contributed so much to 
our convenience and comfort; to Katherine 
Reed, whose exceptional talent and expert mu- 
sical direction have made possible an excep- 
tionally fine and appropriate entertainment 
which we shall never forget; to the teachers 
and pupils of Sunbury for the wonderful co- 
operation they have so willingly manifested in 
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making this a great convention; to the School 
Board of Sunbury, whose generosity has con- 
tributed so much to the success of our meet- 
ing; and to the ladies of the Sunbury Parent- 
Teacher Association for the delightful recep- 
tion they have provided for us. 

We are especially grateful to T. T. Allen 
and the Executive Council for planning. prob- 
ably the most practical and most inspiring 
program we have yet had. 

We appreciate the helpful assistance of 
Charles R. Foster, J. Herbert Kelley, and the 
members of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association Executive Council in doing every- 
thing possible toward making our meeting 
pleasant and profitable. We approve the plan 
of sending programs directly to all the teach- 
ers and urge that, if possible in the future, 
these programs be in the hands of the teachers 
a week before the date of the convention. 

We desire to express our appreciation to 
those school boards whose cooperation made 
it possible for their teachers to attend this 
convention, thus bringing its benefits to the 
children of their districts. 

We are delighted with the splendid coopera- 
tion given to our convention by the members 
of the Anthracite Arts Association, whose ex- 
cellent programs have meant so much to many 
of our teachers. 

We commend our president for initiating a 
better method of securing nominations for 
elective offices of the Association. 

We recommend that the Executive Council 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion consider the advisability of inviting the 
presidents of the various branches to sit with 
them in their deliberations in order that the 
work of the branches may be properly co- 
ordinated with the parent association. To this 
end also we recommend that our legislative 
committee confer with the similar committee 
of the parent association in order that there 
may be unity and strength in the measures 
proposed. 

We recommend that in the proposed revision 
of the constitution of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, the Executive Council 
consider the advisability of having each mem- 
ber appointed on the ethics committee by the 
president confirmed by the Executive Council. 

As teachers whose hearts are always in 
deepest sympathy with those who have grown 
too old for service, we desire to express our 
highest gratitude and appreciation to Dr. Hous- 
ton Mifflin for his most generous gift of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Home for Teachers to the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. 

Wo. W. Evans 
THos. J. BREITWEISER 
F. HERMAN FRITz 
Gro. J. KELLER 
Committee 
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School Orchestra 


BROADCASTING FROM STATION WPG 
ATLANTIC City, N. J 


During the fall of 1921, D. J. Lewis, direc- 
tor of music of the public schools of Hazleton, 
organized a high school orchestra which, at 
that time, had but. three pieces. It has steadily 
increased in membership until at the present 
time it numbers over eighty pieces, with full 
symphonic instrumentation. 

Six years of faithful endeavor by the di- 
rector and members were rewarded with an 
invitation to broadcast a program from Sta- 
tion WPG, Atlantic City, on January 24, 
1927. In view of the fact that the orchestra had 
entertained all of the service clubs of the city 
many times, an appeal for funds to defray ex- 
penses of the trip was made to the citizens. 
The response was so generous that in less than 
a week $1,900 had been contributed and the 
orchestra was enabled to accept the invitation. 
The concert was heard all over the country 
and, judging from the acknowledgments which 
consisted of over one thousand telegrams and 
letters received from every State in the Union 
and from Newfoundland, Canada, and Cuba, 
the program was highly appreciated. 

Successful as the occasion was, it was mere- 
ly a prelude to a greater achievement accom- 
plished when the orchestra was invited to 
broadcast a program from Station WJZ, New 
York, during the Jeddo Highland Coal Com- 
pany hour. Besides the transportation, which 
included a special car over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the company provided enough money 
to pay for accommodations for the orchestra 
members at one of the leading hotels and to 
permit everyone to attend the theatre and go 


on a sight seeing trip to the many points of 
interest in New York City. At the conclusion 
of the broadcasting program, the orchestra was 
promptly transported to Washington Square 
where it played a concert program for the 
faculty and students of the Department of 
Music at New York University. 

It has never been the policy of Director 
Lewis to confine the school music work within 
the four walls of the classroom. He takes ad- 
vantage of every opportunity for outside ap- 
pearance, thus making a most worthy com- 
munity project of the school music organi- 
zations. 





Pennsylvania School Press 


Association 

The executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association held a joint meeting 
with the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Committee at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, on February 22. It was decided 
that, in order to secure a certain uniformity 
in style in Pennsylvania school publications, 
each school which joined the P. S. P. A. for the 
year 1929 would be sent a copy of the Columbia 
Style Book. Members of the association will 
also receive monthly bulletins. The one for 
April will consist of fourteen points, stand- 
ards set up for the newspapers and magazines 
published by the high schools of Pennsylvania. 





Every man must educate himself. His books 
and teachers are but helps; the work is his. 
—Webster. 
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Reprint from February Journal 
The following article, which was printed on 
page 372 of the February JoURNAL and in which 
line seven was dropped and in its place line 
two was duplicated, through an error in the 
mechanical department, is reprinted in read- 
able form at the request of Dr. Keith, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


FLAG CONTESTS 

The State Superintendent has issued the 
following letter regarding a Flag Contest, 
sponsored by the United States Flag Associa- 
tion, the details of which appear on page 360 
of the February JOURNAL: 

Dear Colonel Moss: 

I am planning to bring your Flag Contest 
to the attention of the school people of this 
State in the February issue of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Pennsylvania’s course of study contains a 
wealth of suggestions intended to develop not 
only an appreciation of the meaning and sig- 
nificance of our flag but reverence for and 
devotion to our national symbol and the prin- 
ciples, traditions, institutions, and ideals for 
which it stands. 

While participation in the project must be 
a matter of decision by local school authori- 
ties, I believe the undertaking possesses such 
merit and so fits into the work of the schools 
that many of our teachers and school officials 
will wish to take part. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Regional Press Group 


Luzerne County 

Luzerne was the first county in the State 
to organize a regional press group of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association. An 
organization meeting, which was attended by 
eighty students and faculty advisers of the 
staffs of the school publications of the county, 
was held March 5 at the James M. Coughlin 
High School, Wilkes-Barre. The delegates were 
guests of the staff of the Journal, Coughlin 
High paper, and Marion Sturdevant and Ar- 
thur R. Walter, faculty advisers, who enter- 
tained at supper after the business meeting. 

Schools represented at the meeting were G. 
A. R. Memorial High School, St. Mary’s High 
School, and James M. Coughlin High School 
of Wilkes-Barre; Forty-Fort Junior-Senior 
High School and Wilkes-Barre Institute of 
Forty-Fort; Wyoming Seminary of Kingston; 
Edwardsville High School; Larksville High 
School; Plymouth High School; Luzerne High 
School; and Ashley High School. 

Addresses were made by J. H. Super, assist- 
ant principal of Coughlin High School, Milton 
Rossing, principal of Forty-Fort High School, 
and Joseph M. Walsh, sporting editor of the 
Wilkes-Barre Record. 
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Walter A. Geesey 


Walter A. Geesey, superintendent of Sun- 
bury Public Schools, was elected president of 
the Northeastern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. at its meeting in Sunbury, March 
8 and 9. Dr. Geesey was educated in the public 
schools of Altoona where two of his teachers 
were and still are pioneers in education in 
Blair County, T. S. Davis, now county super- 
intendent, and George D. Robb, principal of 
the high school. From Altoona High School 
Dr. Geesey went to Gettysburg College where 
he earned the B. S. degree and to Columbia 
University where he earned the M. A. degree 
and received a special diploma for qualifying 
as expert in secondary education. In 1920 he 
received the Pd.D. degree from Susquehanna 
University. 

For two years Dr. Geesey was principal of 
Juniata High and for five years supervising 
principal of Hummelstown Public Schools. In 
1918 he became superintendent of Sunbury 
Schools. 





The Early Diagnosis Campaign 


ELIZABETH COLE 


National Tuberculosis Association, New York City 

In spite of the fact that the organized can- 
paign to control tuberculosis has been carried 
on for twenty-five years and in that time has 
helped to decrease the tuberculosis death-rate 
from 200 per 100,000 population to 80.8, there 
still remains a vital phase in which much needs 
vet to be done. Only about fifteen per cent of 
all patients in tuberculosis sanatoria through- 
out the country are incipient or early cases 
upon entrance. This means that tuberculosis 
is not being discovered in time to make re- 
covery easier and less long drawn out. 

Efforts should be made to remedy such 4a 
situation. Inasmuch as the tuberculosis cam- 
paign is educational in its aim, the National 
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Tuberculosis Association and its affiliated asso- 
ciations decided to emphasize in its teachings 
the need for early diagnosis. In order to en- 
courage people to realize the value of thorough 
and frequent periodic examinations, therefore, 
an Early Diagnosis Campaign was conducted 
in March, 1928. With the cooperation of the 
medical profession, the public press, posters, 
pamphlets, and motion pictures, the message 
of “Early Discovery—Early Recovery” was 
intensively broadcast during that month. The 
result was increased visits to tuberculosis clin- 
ics, increased beds in sanatoria, and a more 
general interest in what services state and local 
tuberculosis associations could render their re- 
spective communities. 


The campaign was financed by the Christ- 
mas seals sold in December. Accompanied by 
a plea to buy the penny, Christmas seal, their 
message of health education is annually broad- 
cast. The Early Diagnosis Campaign, how- 
ever, is solely educational and seeks to keep 
before the people the need for combating the 
disease throughout the year. Especially after 
the winter’s strain and when other spring 
housecleaning is on one’s mind, it is important 
to consider the fact that the body, too, re- 
quires a good overhauling. 


The campaign will be repeated in April of 
this year. Tuberculosis has its danger signs 
as most diseases have. They are: “too éasily 
tired; loss of weight; cough that hangs on; in- 
digestion.” Persons having these symptoms 
will be urged to consult their physicians or a 
specialist. And there will be opportunities 
at specially conducted clinics for free ex- 
amination. 


Sanatorium care is the recognized safe and 
sure treatment for tuberculosis, but it is nei- 
ther safe nor sure when it comes late in the 
progress of the disease. This newest develop- 
ment in the tuberculosis movement is aimed 
to increase the percentage of early cases in 
sanatoria by moving back the average time 
when persons become aware that they have 
the disease. There is no way of achieving this 
except by a thorough physical examination, 
which it is hoped everyone in the country who 
has ground for suspecting his condition will 
undergo during the month of April. 





The Story of Eastman Classroom 
Films 

An attractive booklet, “The Story of East- 

man Classroom Films,” has been published by 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 343 State 

Street, Rochester, N. Y. Copies of this publi- 

cation will be sent to anyone who writes to 
the address given for them. 
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You May Be the Next Victim 


Despite our article entitled “Warning” page 
227 in the December number of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and another article 
under the caption “Did the Highbinder Swin- 
dle You?” which appeared on page 359 of the 
February number, it appears that teachers 
are still allowing themselves to be hoodwinked 
by highbinders who are distributing so called 
“FREE” sets of books. 

One teacher reports that she wrote her name 
and address with the understanding that the 
books were to be sent her for ten days’ trial 
only to discover that the company claimed she 
had signed a contract and made a payment of 
$3. As a matter of fact, she had made no 
payment. 

Another teacher whose name will be furnished 
on request reports this experience with one 
of the distributors of “FREE” reference books. 
Five years ago an agent selected him as the 
one person in his community who was to re- 
ceive a free set of books and he accepted the 
offer. The next day he discovered that seven 
other teachers in the same town had received 
the same offer and had accepted. The eight 
promptly held an indignation meeting and re- 
fused to be stung. They refused to make pay- 
ment because the goods had been misrepre- 
sented to them. The company after writing 
many letters threatened to sue the teacher who 
reported, and he sent them $10 and dared 
them to sue. That was five years ago and 
they have not sued yet. He refused to be 
bluffed and he knows very well that any com- 
pany which uses such swindling methods does 
not want publicity. 

There are honest reference books and honest 
book men but they do not use such methods. 
“You may be the next victim” of the book 
swindlers, so before you sign make sure what 
you are getting. 





Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA 
TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY AT ITS 37TH ANNUAL 
MEETING AT POTTSVILLE, ON 
JANUARY 16, 1929 


WHEREAS, health records indicate that at the 
present time tuberculosis is especially menac- 
ing in the age group that includes high school 
pupils and young men and women, Therefore 

Resolved, that school authorities, parents, 
physicians, employers, and health officials, be 
urged to give increased attention to the health 
of young people between the ages of 15 and 25 
years, and especially it is urged that the most 
thorough and effective measures possible be 
employed to protect and deveiop the health of 
the many thousands of children in the high 
schools. 
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New Castle Convention Commit- 
tee Chairmen 


General Chairman, Clyde C. Green, Supt. of 
Schools, Administration Bldg. 

Hotels, Frank L. Orth, Chairman, Prin., Sr. 
H. S., Senior High School 

Transportation, Frank L. Burton, Prin., 
Franklin Jr. H. S., Franklin Junior High 
School 

Halls and Meeting Places, James M. Hughes, 
Prin., Lincoln and Garfield and Pollock 
Elementary Schools, Lincoln and Garfield 
School 

Commercial Exhibits, Roy G. Leslie, Prin., 
Highland, McGill, and West Side Elemen- 
tary Schools, McGill School 

Information, Browne K. Thacker, Prin., Wash- 
ington Jr. H. S., Washington Junior H. S. 

Publicity, Anna R. Perry, Prin., Terrace and 
W. N. Aiken Elementary Schools, Terrace 
School 

Reception, Iretta V. Dart, Prin., Oak Street 
and Rose Ave. Elementary Schools, Rose 
Avenue School 

Association Dinner, Dr. Mary J. Baker, Direc- 
tor of Health, Administration Building 

Special Dinners and Luncheon, Nannie Mitch- 
eltree, Prin., Lawrence and Mahoning Ele- 
mentary and Jr. High School, Mahoning 
School 

Educational Exhibits, Emilie H. Salomon, Di- 
rector of Art, Administration Building 

Music, Gladys Rich, Supervisor of Music, Ad- 
ministration Building 





Educational Press Association of 
America 


At its annual meeting in Cleveland during 
the convention of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence, the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America, February 26, 1929, under 
the leadership of James Fleming Hosic, Presi- 
dent, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
adopted the following: 


CopDE or ETHICS 


1. We will strive at all times to be true, 
accurate, and complete in statement and to in- 
terpret so clearly that the reader will make 
true deductions. 

2. We will use our editorial power for the 
general educational welfare, not for selfish 
purposes. 

38. We will endeavor to improve ourselves 
so that our writings may be authentic and of 
greater perspective, and will be quick to ac- 
knowledge and correct any misstatements. 

4. We will temper the constitutional free- 
dom of the press with justice, kindliness, and 
mercy. 

5. We will regard public right for legiti- 
mate information as more important than pub- 
lic curiosity in discussing the private rights 
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and conduct of any educational worker, and 
will keep in mind the judicial decision: the 
greater the truth, the greater the libel. 

6. We will observe moderation, steadiness, 
and proportion in our writings so that we may 
stimulate the formation of sound opinion. 

7. We will rise above partisanship in writ- 
ing and publishing, and will evaluate carefully 
contributions savoring of propaganda. 

8. We will endeavor to keep abreast of the 
best thought of the day, and if possible to be 
its guide. 

9. We repudiate the maxim: Caveat emp- 
tor (let the buyer beware) and will apply to 
advertising and circulation the same princi- 
ples of truth and justice that we are adopting 
for news and editorial matter. 

10. We will bar from our columns advertis- 
ing which is fraudulent, which savors of unfair 
competition, which is not definitely authorized, 
and which masquerades under false pretense. 

The Press Association also approves the fol- 
lowing recommendation of its committee on 
Ethics and Business Procedure: 

RECOMMENDATION 


That there shall be a Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics operating under the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America to consist 
of the President of the Association ex officio and 
three members appointed by him for one, two, 
and three years, respectively. Thereafter each 
President shall appoint one member for three 
years. 

It shall be the duty of this Commission tc 
study the various problems of professional 
ethics arising from time to time, to give in- 
quiring members its interpretation of the 
meaning of the various principles in this code, 
to arrange for investigations of infractions of 
this code, and to take such action in regard to 
their findings as may be deemed wise, to recom- 
mend amendments or additions to this code, 
and, in general, to have oversight of all ques- 
tions arising in connection with the ethics of 
educational journalism. 





Superintendent of New 
Kensington Schools 
Honored 


At a surprise dinner held in his honor, on 
February 1, by the teachers of the New Ken- 
sington School District, E. T. Chapman, super- 
intendent of schools, was presented with a 
Life Membership in the National Education 
Association. In addition to the membership 
card, button, and framed certificate, Mr. Chap- 
man received a letter expressing friendship 
and regard signed by every teacher in the New 
Kensington schools. The dinner was attended 
by eighty-one of the eighty-seven teachers of 
the district. 
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Superintendent Chapman’s work in New 
Kensington has been unique in many ways. 
He has seen the district grow from a small 
one to a large one and he has served the dis- 
trict as teacher, principal, supervisor, assist- 
ant superintendent, and superintendent. It is 
very few men who have had the distinction of 
rising through these positions in the same dis- 
trict. Mr. Chapman is a graduate of the School 
of Education of Ashland College, Ashland, 
Ohio, and he has a Bachelor of Science degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. Before 
coming to New Kensington in 1916, he had 
taught in Greene and Washington counties. 

Mr. Chapman came to New Kensington as 
teaching principal of the Third Ward School. 
In 1918 he was made grade ‘supervisor, in 1922 
he became assistant superintendent, and in 
1924 he became superintendent of schools. 





Columbia Scholastic Press 
Contest 


Approximately two hundred and seventy 
members of the staffs of Pennsylvania school 
publications attended the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion in New York City, March 8 and 9. In 
all about fifty high school and State Teachers 
College newspapers and magazines were repre- 
sented. 

The newspapers and magazines of many 
schools who did not send delegates to New 
York were entered in the contest, and of the 
entire number entered seventy from Pennsyl- 
vania took places in the different classes of 
senior high school papers and magazines, 
junior high school papers and magazines, State 
Teachers College papers and magazines, ele- 
mentary school papers and magazines, and 
mimeographed papers and magazines. 

The convention was attended by 1,000 stu- 
dent journalists from nineteen different states. 
Publications from a number of other states 
were entered in the contest, as well as a maga- 
zine from Liverpool, England, one from Luck- 
now, North India, and newspapers from Tirano, 
Albania, and Seward, Alaska. 





Hi-School Pep Magazine 

A recent fire destroyed the plant and offices 
of the High School Pep Magazine. Among the 
things lost was the subscription list. D. U. 
Cochrane, editor of the magazine, wishes all 
subscribers to this magazine, whose subscrip- 
tions had not expired, to send in their ad- 
dresses and the dates their subscriptions be- 
gan to him at 242 Washington Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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Temple University Founder’s 


Day 
FEBRUARY 15, 1929 


In a triple observance of the occasion, Tem- 
ple University on February 15 celebrated 
“Founder’s Day”—the 86th anniversary of the 
birth of Russell H. Conwell—by conferring 
honorary degrees upon four distinguished per- 
sons (see list page 487); by dedicating a new 
twelve-story addition to its building group; 
and by awarding diplomas to 120 graduates 
at its first mid-year commencement. 

The ceremonies were marred only by the 
absence of Laura H. Carnell, associate presi- 
dent, who has served the university the past 35 
years. Dr. Beury reported that she had passed 
the ordeal of an operation successfully and 
that she would soon be back at her accustomed 
post. He stated, also, that all the major re- 
quirements of the twenty-million dollar pro- 
gram are soon to be realized and that the road 
ahead is sure and safe. 

In his address, prior to receiving the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws, Governor John 
S. Fisher paid a glowing tribute to the service 
Temple University has rendered and is ren- 
dering the Commonwealth, and stated that 
Temple is founded not upon great wealth but 
the inspired life of Russell H. Conwell. 





Retirement Board Election 

The committee appointed to count the bal- 
lots for the election of the school employee 
representative on the Retirement Board to fill 
the vacancy which occurred on January 1, 
1929 has completed its work and submitted 
the following report: 

A total of 34,354 ballots were voted. Tracy 
T. Allen of the East Stroudsburg State Teach- 
ers’ College received 19,654 votes, and S. E. 
Downes, superintendent of the Lower Merion 
Township School District received 14,122 votes. 
578 votes were either defective or voted for 
persons whose names were not printed on the 
ballots. 

The total of 34,354 ballots voted this year 
was the largest vote ever cast in the election 
for a Retirement Board member. The total 
vote cast during each of the five preceding 
years was as follows: 





CINE-KODAK MOVIE REELS are being taken 
of the school activities of Richboro High School 
this year and already several reels record the 
exciting moments of the fall athletic games as 
well as other outstanding events. 
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Will Broadcast for Burlington 


Railroad 


The Burlington Railroad is to go on the air 
Thursday and Sunday nights from Chicago 
Daily News StationWMAQwith entertainment 
in the form of a series of “Old Timer’s Tales” 
portraying vividly and entertainingly some 
highlights of history, romance, and tradition 
associated with pioneer life in the west when 
Nebraska and Wyoming were Indian country 
and the western frontier swayed forth and 
back as red man and white struggled for su- 
premacy. 

The time will be 9:45 to 10:00 P M. (Cen- 
tral Time) commencing Thursday, February 
21, and each successive Sunday and Thursday 
night throughout the spring months. 

The tales will be told by El Comancho, distin- 
guished plainsman, hunter, writer, and author- 
ity on the old west, who will draw upon a 
wealth of personal experiences dating back fifty 
years, when the crack of the Winchester and 
the soft whisper of sharp arrows sped by the 
crafty Sioux were familiar sounds. 

It is doubtful whether any living person is 
better qualified than El] Comancho to expatiate 
upon the colorful early days cf the American 
west and the exploits of Buffalo Bill Cody, 
Wild Bill Hickok, Deadwood Dick in the fron- 
tier country when Nebraska and Wyoming 
were the theatre of countless Indian battles 
and other thrilling episodes—-the Black Hills 
gold rush, stage coach holdups, hand-to-hand 
encounters with the Indians, Custer Massacre, 
Wagon Box Fight, Fetterman Massacre, the 
Bozeman Trail, the Road to Oregon, etc., etc., 
while his literary style promises that the de- 
tails will lose nothing in the telling. 





Prizes and Scholarships 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
$4,000 IN PRizES FOR Book MANUSCRIPTS 


The American Sunday School Union, under 
the provision of the John C. Green fund, offers 
a $2,000 prize for a manuscript on “Religion 
in Education” and another $2,000 prize for 
a manuscript on “The Heroic Appeal of Chris- 
tianity to Young People.” 

The contest closes March 1, 1930. Details 
for the guidance of writers may be received 
by writing to Contest Editors, American Sun- 
day School Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Wori”pD Essay CONTEST 

The American School Citizenship League 
announces a prize for the best essay by a stu- 
dent in a State Normal School or Teachers 
College on “The Influence of Education in 
Eliminating War.” Another prize will be 
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given for the best essay by a senior in a sec- 
ondary school on “Above All Nations Is Hu- 
manity.” 

Information regarding these contests can be 
obtained from Fannie Fern Andrews, secre- 
tary of the American School Citizenship 
League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





Manual Training Exhibit 
Walnut Avenue Building, Clairton 


The toys and other work in this picture 
were made in the manual training department 
of the Walnut Avenue School, Clairton, under 
the direction of Sam Barone, teacher. These 
toys brought cheer to needy children at Christ- 
mas time. 





Teaching the Social Studies 
(From page 476) 
frontier. The new courses, I say, are recog- 
nizing that they cannot separate, as did the 
old ones, naturally related historical and geo- 
graphic materials.* 


V 
WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD READ 

A rapidly increasing body of new material 
in the social studies is being made available 
for the teacher. A few typical examples are 
given: Charles and Mary Beard’s The Rise of 
American Civilization, Macmillan, New York 
City; Arthur Schlesinger, The New View 
Points in American History; Isaiah Bowman's 
The New World, World Book Co., Yonkers, 
New York; Huntington and Cushing, Princi- 
ples of Economic Geography, John Wiley and 
Sons, New York City; The Class Room 
Teacher, Volume II, the section dealing with 
history, geography, and other social studies, 
The Class Room Teacher, Inc., Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, Tie 
Child-Centered School, World Book Co., Yon- 
kers, N Y. 


* For voluminous examples of the way in which 
this is being done in actual courses of study, see the 
Denver, Colorado Curriculum Bulletins in the Social 
Studies. See also the Social Science Pamphlets dis- 
tributed by Harold Rugg. 435 W. 1238rd Street, New 
York City. The Seventh Grade material of this course 
will be published in permanent form in 1929 by 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers, and othersinterested inthe public schools of the C ealth 








Superintendent’s Message 

Teachers and students were given a practical lesson on the value of the radio through 
the broadcasting of the presidential inauguration ceremonies on March 4. This brought 
to pupils a great national event as it was being written into the history of our nation. 
It was a lesson in civics such as could not have been given by any printed or second- 
hand description. The comprehensive broadcast showed the possibilities of the radio in 
the school room and emphasized the advisability of school authorities considering its 
advantages as an instrument of instruction and information. The wealth of organized 
program material, much of which fits into 
or supplements classroom procedure, places 
the radio among the valuable pieces of school 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT = uae INSTRUCTION 


Superintendent my ‘Public Instruction 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 


Chairman, School Employes’ Petiomient Lg 
Statisti 
ce—F. 


Normal Schools, Secondary Schools, Special and Extension 
Education, Certificatign of Teachers, Institutes and 
Department Library 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Superintendent 
Teacher Certification Bureau. co Y 


J. BOWMAN, 
High School Classification, W. Er BRISTOW. yore 
Adult Extension Education............ A. W. 
Special Education 
Department Library 





pervisor 
DEVLIN, Librarian 
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Outline for Training School 
Projectionists 


The Department of Labor and Industry has 
prepared the following outline for the guid- 
ance of State Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools in training prospective teachers for a 
Projectionist’s License: 


I. 16 mm. projectors 

Licenses will be granted to applicants on 

recommendation of the visual education 

committees of the several State normal 
schools. Each applicant shall fill out the 
necessary blank, and should know practi- 

cally everything required for the 35 mm. 

projector license. 

II. 35 mm. projectors. Requirements for an 

operator’s license include a knowledge of: 

A. Electric current—alternating and direct; 

voltage; cycles—25 and 60. This infor- 

mation should be secured from the in- 
stalling company. 

. Wiring—proper sizes; circuits—fuses. 

. How to adjust projector to current. 

. Parts of the projector and their relation- 
ship to one another. 

. The illuminant and its relation to pro- 
jection. 

- Technique of operation, including ability 
to locate various troubles. 

. Lubrication, care, and housing of pro- 
jector. 

. Fire hazards—safeguarding with refer- 
ence to machine; also within and with- 
out the building. 

I. State laws covering the operation of mo- 
tion picture projectors in schools. 
This instruction should cover portable and 
semi-portable types. 





State Scholarship 
Examinations 


As a means of helping worthy Pennsylvania 
high school graduates to secure a higher edu- 


cation, the Legislature in 1919 made possible - 


the annual award of at least one scholarship 
in each county or senatorial district of the 
Commonwealth. Each _ scholarship award 
amounts to $400 toward a four year college 
course in a Pennsylvania institution of higher 
learning. (See sections 4301-4305 of the School 
Code.) 

The State Council of Education which is re- 
quired by law to award these scholarships on 
the basis of competitive examination, has 
adopted the following regulations for the con- 
duct of the examinations: 

Time and Place—The examinations will be con- 


ducted from 8:30 A. M. to 12:00 noon and 1:00 P. M. 
to 3:00 P. M. on the first Friday in May of each year 


April, 1929 


in all approved four year high schools in Pennsylvania 
where one or more candidates make application be- 
fore April first. 

Subjects.—Candidates will be examined in English, 
including composition and literature, American History, 
and one of the following: Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, Riology, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, 
including Algebra and Plane Geometry. 

Eligibility —Any student to be graduated at mid- 
year or in June from a four year course in any ac- 
credited public, private, or parochial four year high 
school in the State is eligible for the examination in 
May of the year of such graduation. 

Instructions for the Principal.—The principal of 
each high school having eligible candidates shall 
clearly announce the nature, purpose, date, etc., of the 
examination at least one month prior to the date of 
the examination. He shall submit to the Department 
of Public Instruction, at least twenty days before the 
eramination, a list of all applicants for the examina- 
tion. Blank forms for reporting eligible candidates 
will be mailed to the high school principals during the 
second week of March. 


Questions will be sent to the high schools 
several days before the examination. General 
instructions for the examiner and candidates 
concerning the details of the examination will 
be mailed with the questions. 





George Peabody Scholarships for 
Teachers 


Professor R. B. Binnion, Chairman of the 
Committee on Scholarships, has advised Doc- 
tor John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, that George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, has allo- 
cated four scholarships of twenty-five dolars 
($25.00) each to the State 8f Pennsylvania for 
the summer session of 1929. These scholar- 
ships, available for tuition only, will be award- 
ed by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to candidates on the basis of health, 
personality, and scholarship. 

Teachers interested in the George Peabody 
scholarships for summer session should apply 
to Doctor Keith for forms. 





Professional Examination 
Dates 

April 2-5—Bituminous Mine Inspectors’ 
Examining Board, Pittsburgh. 

April 11-183—State Board of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

May 8—State Scholarship Examination, all 
high schools having eligible candidates. 

May 15-16—State Board of Undertakers, 
Harrisburg. 

May 22-24—Pre-Professional Examinations, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and at 
all county seats under the direction of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 

June 25-28*—State Board of Architects, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. : 

June 26-29—State Dental Council and Ex- 
amining Board, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


* Tentative dates. 
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Colorado School of Mines 
Scholarship 


The Colorado School of Mines awards annu- 
ally to Pennsylvania one scholarship carrying 
a monetary value of approximately $250 for 
each of the four years. The selection of can- 
didates is made from the list taking the State 
Scholarship Examination. Candidates for this 
scholarship must indicate the same on the 
examination paper. This candidacy, however, 
does not necessarily remove the applicant from 
competition for a State Scholarship. A candi- 
date may be unsuccessful for the Colorado 
scholarship but his paper may be included in 
the competition for the scholarship for the 
county or senatorial district. 

School principals should clearly designate 
the names of pupils competing for the Colo- 
rado School of Mines scholarship and success- 
ful candidates should immediately write to the 
institution for its leaflet of information. 





Michigan School of Mining and 
Technology Scholarship 


A Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Michigan, announces a free 
scholarship to one student annually from each 
State. This scholarship relieves the holder 
from paying all tuition and matriculation. fees 
and has a value of approximately $225.00. 

The Pennsylvania scholarship to this insti- 
tution will be awarded to the candidate selected 
from a group of qualified students taking the 
competitive scholarship examination. All stu- 
dents taking the State Scholarship Examina- 
tion and interested in this scholarship should 
indicate that fact on their answer books. It 
should be noted further that the candidate 
must satisfy the requirements for entrance 
which are usually required in American tech- 
nical colleges. 

A candidate may fail for the Michigan 
scholarship, but his paper may be included in 
the competition for the scholarship for the 
county or senatorial district. 





Mrs. Kiernan Will Attend World 
Educational Conferences 


Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan of the State Council 
of Education, who will spend the coming sum- 
mer in Europe, has been delegated by the State 
Council of Education to represent Pennsyl- 
vania at the World Federation of Education 
Associations, Geneva, Switzerland, July 25- 
August 4; and at the Fifth International Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellowship, El- 
sinore, Denmark, August 8-21. 

Mrs. Kiernan will leave for her European 
trip in June. 
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The School Law and Depart- 
mental Interpretations 


W. M. DENISON 


Deputy Superintendent in Charge of Legal Relations 
and Services to School Districts 


Question 42. Must a board of school direc- 
tors prepare an annual budget for the next 
school year? 

Yes. (See Sections 532 and 563 of the School 
Code.) ; 

Question 438. When must this budget be 
prepared? 

At or before the levying of the annual school 
taxes. 

Question 44. When shall the annual school 
taxes be levied? 

In all school districts of the second, third, 
and fourth class, during the month of April or 
May. 

Question 45. Of what shall the annual bud- 
get consist? 

(1) The amount of funds that will be re- 
quired by the school district in its several de- 
partments for the following fiscal year. 

(2) An apportionment of this amount to the 
several classes of expenditures of the district. 

Question 46. What is meant by “classes of 
expenditures?” 

The classes and items specified on the finan- 
cial accounting sheets, in the financial account 
book prepared by the Department of Public 
Instruction and on the annual financial report. 

Question 47. May money be transferred 
from one class of expenditures to another after 
having been once allocated by the board of 
directors? 

Yes, but only by the affirmative action of the 
board of directors at a legal meeting. 

Question 48. How large may the amount 
required by all the different “classes of expen- 
ditures” be? 

The total amount shall not exceed the 
amount of funds, including the proposed an- 
nual tax levy and state appropriation, avail- 
able for school purposes in the district. 

Question 49. How must payments frum 
school funds be made? 

They must be made by the board of school 
directors by proper orders drawn on the 
treasurer. 

Question 50. Who shall sign school orders? 

The president and secretary of the board. 

Question 51. When shall they sign school 
orders? 

(1) Only after the board of directors has 
acted on and approved the bill or account for 
money authorized by the school laws. 

(2) Only when there are sufficient funds in 
the treasury of the district to pay the same. 
No school order shall be made payable at any 
time in the future or draw interest. 
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Question 52. Must the purpose for which 
the order is drawn be stated on the order? 

Yes, each school order shall state on its face 
the particular class of expenditure of the an- 
nual school budget upon which it is drawn. 
This may be done by using the item symbols 
used in the financial accounting system pre- 
pared by the Department of Public Instruction. 
The secretary should secure an order book con- 
taining blank orders and stubs and the data 
appearing on the order should also appear on 
the stub. 

Question 53. For what may the funds of 
the district be expended? 

Only for such items as are authorized by 
statutory enactment. 





Child Health Day 


The national observance of May Day as 
Child Health Day was proclaimed last spring 
by a joint resolution of Congress. “The pur- 
pose of this celebration,” wrote Herbert 
Hoover, “is to focus attention upon our most 
precious national asset—our children.” This 
was most encouraging to the groups that had 
been promoting, for the last five years, pro- 
grams related to child health for May Day. 

With an aim so vital to the success of our 
work as administrators or teachers, we should 
make our preparation for the day with utmost 
care. The program which shows a culmination 
of the year’s work is more in keeping with the 
spirit of Child Health Day, than a celebra- 
tion requiring weeks of strenuous training 
which lowers the health status of pupils and 
teachers. Whatever the observance may be, it 
should bring us nearer our goal—Child Health. 

The following material will be found helpful 
to all teachers interested in the observance of 
this day: PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
April, 1926, page 531; Journal of N. E. A., 
March, 1929, page 85; The Festival Book, 1929 
Edition, American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, price ten 
cents. 





Tuberculosis Campaign 


A campaign to emphasize and secure the 
early diagnosis of tuberculosis will be carried 
on throughout Pennsylvania during the present 
month as part of a nation-wide enterprise. This 
early diagnosis campaign in our State is spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis So- 
ciety and its affiliated organizations. 

Tuberculosis takes most of its victims under 
the age of forty-five. A special effort will be 
made in this campaign to reach those belonging 
to that group, particularly the young adult 
group. 

An illuminating article on the effects of this 
disease appears in another section of this issue. 
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New England Educators 
Entertained 


More than one hundred New England edu- 
cators, returning from the N. E. A. meeting at 
Cleveland,-stopped off at Harrisburg on March 
1 to see the city and its surroundings. The 
group spent the morning in visiting the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield, and the afternoon in viewing 
the State Capitol, and historic, scenic, and 
other points of interest in the Capital City. 

The Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, the 
city school authorities, and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Doctor John A. H. Keith 
and his staff, were hosts to the group. The 
visit was climaxed by a delightful banquet at 
the Penn Harris Hotel. Roy Stetler, Presi- 
dent of the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, 
presided as toastmaster. The speakers were 
Doctor Clyde H. Garwood and Doctor John A. 
H. Keith. 

Superintendent W. B. Jack of the Portland, 
Maine, Schools expressed the gratitude of the 
visiting members for the generous hospitality 
and the interesting program. 





Arbor Day 
APRIL 12 AND 26, 1929 


The coming celebration of spring Arbor and 
Bird Days gives promise of being the most 
outstanding in the history of the movement. 
The Department of Forests and Waters has 
distributed approximately 7,000,000 trees for 
planting in the sixty-six counties of the State. 
For the first time, the schools of the Common- 
wealth are making an organized effort to beau- 
tify school grounds through the panting of 
evergreens, shrubs, etc. 

Arbor and Bird Days have hee fixed, 
constructive events in our Commonwealth. 
They present opportunities to make our State 
more beautiful and more serviceable. It is the 
duty of every citizen to participate. Everyone 
can have a part in the observance by doing any 
or some of the following: 

1. Painting properties. 

2. Cleaning and tidying yards. 

8. Removing unsightly fences and substi- 
tuting a hedge. 

4. Planting a shade, fruit, nut, or orna- 
mental tree; shrubs, vines, hedges, perennial 
flowers. 

5. Help reforest a barren hillside, or plant 
a vacant plot. 

6. Plant a food tree, provide a nesting 
box, a shelter, or a drinking fountain for the 
birds. 

7. Make a plan so that additional plantings 
may fit into some ornamental scheme. 

See March Journal, page 436, for other sug- 
gestions. 
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Aims and Tendencies in Art Education 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
Director of Art Education 


ment of the life of the child, satisfying 

his creative instincts and his natural 
love for beauty. Thus are met the needs of 
the Community, the State, and the Nation for 
creative artists on the one hand and a finer 
taste and citizenship on the other. 

Today there are probably more people awak- 
ened to an interest in the Arts than ever be- 
fore. The average man’s idea of Art is no long- 
er limited to that of the picture painted on 
canvas, and his interest has deepened and 
broadened as a consequence. There has come 
a new realization of the need of design and 
art equality in American manufacture and 
merchandising. There is a consciousness of the 
need of Art in every community as a force 
working for a finer public taste in the people 
at large. There is a growing realization that 
the gifted or talented child is precious and 
should be discovered, trained, guided, and con- 
served. And above all, comes the realization 
that Art Education in our schools has the ad- 
vantages—far reaching—of dealing with plas- 
tic and impressionable childhood, developing 
aptitudes, interests, skills, aspirations, recre- 
ations, something to live by, something to live 
for. 


A RT Education provides for the enrich- 


The well balanced art course should provide 
for: 


The Graphic Experience: ° 
Representative Drawing, Illustrative and Imagi- 
native Drawing, Nature Drawing, etc. 

The Thoughtful Experience: 
Constructive, Decorative, Pictorial Design 

The Motor Experience: 
— Handwork and the Development of 
Skills 

The Emotional Experience : 
Appreciation of the Arts 


It should provide likewise for the use of 
varied media and not limit art instruction to 
paper cutting, for example. Rather should 
there be the realization of art and child devel- 
opment through paper cutting, crayons, brush 
and color, clay modeling, weaving and all the 
tools and materials available, each with its 
own limitations and possibilities, each making 
its special contribution to the child’s experience 
and growth, 

The Graphic Experience—There is a phase 
of representative drawing that is purely graph- 
ic with little or no connection with Art. In 
fact “picture language,” the universal mode 
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of communication, bears the same relation to 
Art that writing does to fine literature. 

The teacher can vitalize her teaching by 
blackboard illustration in connection with most 
school subjects, and the child should be given 
this free outlet for the play of the creative 
instinct and the imaginative spirit. Through 
such opportunities for creative expression, the 
child will not alone reveal himself and his 
various reactions but through nature drawing, 
followed by memory drawing (stored appreci- 
ation) the habit of accurate observation and 
clearer perceptions and mental images are 
formed. 

The Thoughtful Experience—Design has be- 
come the most significant feature in our art 
instruction program. It has made much pur- 
poseless drawing purposeful. It has developed 
the habit of orderly thought and neatness in 
other work, including all written exercises in 
all branches of study. It has worked for both 
expression and appreciation of beauty. The 
influence of the booklet, the plate, the rug, the 
wall paper, or the costume designed in school 
has gone into the home. Training in design is 
the particular feature in our work today that 
is needed to meet the vast requirements for 
workers in so many fields of industry. The de- 
sign work, beginning with the simple border 
design for a rug or wall paper for the dolls’ 
houses, continues through the grades to render 
service in the manual training shops or in the 
household economics department, or it may 
serve the community with timely posters in 
the interest of health, fire and accident pre- 
vention, thrift, and citizenship. 

Lettering is closely allied with our thought 
of design. One can not help being impressed 
with the endless advertising cards, posters, and 
bill boards, and the covers and pages of our 
magazines. 

The opportunities for boys and girls who 
can letter well are so many that this teaching 
becomes vocational in every sense of the word. 
In addition, the study and practice of lettering 
are immediately applied to school booklets and 
posters from the first grade through the high 
school. 

Closely allied to design is color study with 
aims as follows: 


1. To lead children to see color 
2. To enable them to enjoy fine coloring 
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8. To teach them to combine colors harmoni- 
ously 

a. Perception through recognition of hue, 
value, chroma, study of color charts 

b. Imitation through practice in reproduc- 
ing color in nature and manufactured 
articles 

c. Invention through arrangements aimed 
at achieving harmonious results 

The Motor Experienee—In the elementary 
industrial arts or constructive handwork, a 
well balanced program should provide for ex- 
periences with various tools, materials, and 
processes. There should be work in cardboard, 
and wood, and clay, and textile materials. 
There should be experiences in cutting out, 
building up, weaving, and construction pro- 
cesses, and also manipulation of plastic, re- 
sponsive clay. Each teaches its lesson of law 
and order, and the possibilities and limitations 
. peculiar to each material. The legitimate use 
of tools and their care, and the consequent de- 
velopment of basic skills, should be a character 
building experience. 

The Emotional Experience—There is a grow- 
ing realization of the need for beauty and art 
in social and industrial life. There is likewise 
a growing realization of public school art as 
the most effective agency in bringing these 
things to pass. There is a growing apprecia- 
ticn of the fact that an education that is scien- 
tific, commercial, or industrial can not provide 
the completeness that modern life and time 
demend. 

We have four distinct advantages in our 
public schools: 


I. We have the good fortune to deal with 
plastic childhood during its most im- 
pressionable period. 

II. We have the advantage of a more exten- 
sive influence than any other agency. 
We reach ail the children of all the 
people. 

III. Through the school we have the most 
effective means of reaching the home 
and enriching the life of the entire com- 
munity. 

IV. It is our good fortune to discover, guide, 
and conserve one of our most precious 
possessions—the God-given talent of 
children. 


In emphasizing the need of a finer taste and 
discrimination among our people, we are mak- 
ing a conscientious effort to refine their choices, 
desires, and aspirations. 

A statue of a Venus in a gallery will not 
necessarily make a community an art loving 
one. It is said that later generations burned 
noble Greek marbles for plaster. In an essay 
written by a Chinese boy in an American 
public school, there appeared the .following: 
“What we want in our Nation we must put 
in our schools.” 
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Art Education is no longer to be regarded 
as a special subject, a pigeonhole in the edu- 
cational desk, a mere patch on the educational 
quilt, but rather a well thought out design 
woven into the educational fabric, enriching 
every phase of the school, home, and community 
life. Through its purposeful and cooperative 
aims, art commands the attention and respect 
of the Superintendent and other school authori- 
ties, who to a large extent control its destiny. 


Visual Aids—Motion Picture 
Projectors 

(The third of five articles on this subject) 

The motion picture projector has become 
a necessary teaching tool, particularly when 
the instruction or information concerns action, 
movement, or motion relationship. While two 
general types of motion picture projectors are 
being increasingly used in the schools of the 
country, this article will deal with the 16 mm. 
or narrow gauge machine. 

The 16 mm. projector has been designed to 
serve classroom needs and is increasing in 
value because of the wealth of pedagogical 
film that has been and is being developed in 
the narrow gauge field. The 16 mm. film has 
the added advantages of being much cheaper 
than standard width film, and is manufactured 
exclusively on safety material. 

In selecting machines, school authorities 
should be certain to purchase only approved 
standard projectors. Inferior machines are a 
liability to school districts. A list of approved 
machines will be furnished upon request to 
the Department. As a means of guiding school 
authorities and teachers in the purchase of 
this type of projector, a 16 mm. machine should 
meet the following standards: 

STANDARDS 

I. Should be simple, safe, durable—easy to 
operate, adjust, clean, oil, and carry. 

II. Should be easily portable, easy to set up 
in the classroom, and reasonably quiet 
in operation. 

III. Should be safe from fire hazards and ap- 
proved by the Department of Labor and 
Industry. 

IV. Should have a high quality optical sys- 
tem—one that will insure clean, sharp 
well illuminated pictures. 

V. Should be so equipped as to give a still 
picture at any point in the film. 

Operators are required to have a license. 
Applications should be secured from the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg. 
The outline prepared by the Department of 
Labor and Industry for the guidance of State 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools in 
training prospective teachers for a projector’s 
license appears on page 498 of this issue. 
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Elementary and Kindergarten Education 
Present Day Arithmetic Needs 


HELEN PURCELL 
Director of Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


study are the changing demands of edu- 

cation more definitely illustrated than 
in arithmetic. Mechanical inventions have 
eliminated the need for skill in lengthy or 
unusual computations. So, too, compound pro- 
portion, aliquot parts, and other dead mathe- 
matical operations have no place in today’s ele- 
mentary school. On the other hand, the needs 
of today are definite and far reaching. Ac- 
curacy within the range of probable use is 
essential. “Common sense applied to spending” 
makes budget making a necessity. Our people 
have a right to a knowledge of present day 
methods for saving and investing money with 
a maximum of safety. The mathematics of 
human relationships, personal, national, and 
international, contribute to a realization of 
world interdependence and an appreciation of 
different points of view. 

Right or wrong.—The use of mechanical ap- 
paratus has practically removed the possibility 
of error in the well equipped store or other 
business organization. This is equally true 
in other fields in which arithmetical computa- 
tions must be speedily and accurately met. 
Commonplace and accidental situations, how- 
ever, continue to be computed by the individual. 
Accuracy is essential in meeting these situa- 
tions. The budget of a man may be seriously 
upset if he adds ten items in an account as 
$62.75 when the correct amount is $72.75. So, 
too, a bill of ten items for $72.75 when the 
correct amount is $62.75 is a failure so far as 
the person receiving it is concerned. One error 
occurred in each case, yet the result was worth- 
less. 

Economical attainment of accuracy implies 
that teacher and pupil are conscious of weak- 
nesses as specific combinations. A boy unhesi- 
tatingly gave the correct product for eight 
times six. He did not know the product of 
eight times nine. The teacher asked him for 
the first combination five times in two days 
and never asked him for the second com- 
bination. Obviously what this boy learned 
and what he failed to learn were largely 
accidental. Mathematical inaccuracies in 
the fundamental operations in high school 
are, with few exceptions, carry-overs of teach- 
ing of this type in the elementary school. 

Practice in budget making.—A majority of 
the pupils in a fifth grade earned at least 
twenty-five cents a week or were allowed that 
much by their parents. Usually this money was 
spent without regard for value received. The 


(7 "study are conditions.—In no subject of 
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question was raised as to what each one would 
purchase if he had one dollar to spend as he 
wished. Numerous articles were mentioned. 
such as a book on aeroplanes, a fountain pen, 
a pair of cuff buttons, flower seeds for spring 
planting. The organization of a budget that 
would enable each pupil to save the amount 
necessary for the purchase of the article that 
he desired was the next step. Approximately 
three-fourths of the class successfully followed 
the program planned. Spending money for 
things “not worthwhile” became unpopular 
with this class. 

How to save and invest.—Each pupil in a 
sixth grade chose the type of home that he or 
she would like to have and determined its cost. 
Magazines were searched for plans and esti- 
mates. Land values were investigated. How 
to secure the money for the desired home was 
given careful consideration. Returns on money 
in savings banks; usual interest on mortgages; 
building and loan and similar organizations; 
and safety and risk in the purchase of bonds 
were among financial possibilities investigated. 


Mathematics of human relationships.—A 
seventh grade, in a school in which a number 
of pupils lived on farms, used the financial 
situation on several of these farms as the back- 
ground for a study of the mathematics of 
farming. The value of the farm was estimated 
and interest on the investment computed. A 
reasonable salary “with keep” for himself and 
family was allowed for the farmer. Cost of 
hired help, average yearly outlay for the pur- 
chase and up-keep of farm machinery, and 
other expenses attached to running the farm 
were computed. Finally the amount of money 
received for farm products during the year 
was compared with the amount necessary if 
the farm paid on a basis of the farmer’s in- 
vestment in money and time. 

PROBLEMS TO THINK ABOUT 

A seventh grade was accurate in computa- 
tions and weak on the thinking side of arith- 
metic. What would you do if you were the 
teacher? Would you give pupils in the schools 
in Pennsylvania problems dealing with the 
ravages of the boll weevil in southern cotton 
fields? Why? 





Public School Music 


Public school music is being rapidly advanc- 
ed in Pennsylvania, and through the public 
schools its influences are being extended to 
the people generally. Figures compiled by the 
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Division of Research and Statistics show that 
there are at present 1,008 supervisors and 
special teachers of music in the schools of the 
State, distributed by counties as follows: 
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Special Education Regional 


Conference 

The seventh, and one of the most successful, 
Regional Conferences on Special Education 
was held at Latrobe on March 8 and was at- 
tended by sixty representatives from Alle- 
gheny, Blair, Cambria, Fayette, Indiana, West- 
moreland, and Washington Counties. The audi- 
ence consisted of special class teachers, super- 
intendents and assistants, supervising princi- 
pals, school directors, medical inspectors, nur- 
ses, State Teachers College instructors, uni- 
versity students, supervisors, principals, regu- 
lar classroom teachers, and school patrons. 

The morning session was devoted to a dem- 
onstration of special methods and devices used 
by Miss Mary Pooler in the development of a 
project on safety in the Special Class of La- 
trobe. The outstanding features were a sand- 
table model of the business section of Latrobe, 
with its safety devices, and booklets made by 
the children in which they recorded their daily 
experiences in building the sandtable model 
and in practicing rules of safety. Songs, games, 
and story plays, lantern slides, charts, and 
posters on safety greatly increased the inter- 
est of the pupils and resulted in better safety 
practices at home, on the street, and at school. 

The afternoon session was conducted as an 
open forum for a discussion of the morning’s 
program and cf special class standards in 
Pennsylvania. At the close of the meeting, 
many expressed their appreciation of the op- 
portunities offered by such a Conference, 
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Summer High Schools 


In response to many demands throughout the 
Commonwealth, the Department of Public In- 
struction has formulated the following state- 
ment of Minimum Standards Governing Ap- 
proval of Summer High School Courses for 
Credit: 


Approval of credits awarded pupils for successful completion 
of summer-high-school courses will be contingent upon the 
acceptance and maintenance of the following minimum stan- 
dards, but nothing herein shall be construed as affecting the 
organization and maintenance of summer classes for repeaters 
or other courses of study for which credit is not desired. 


STANDARD I. General Requirements 

1. Administration, supervision, and program of study must 
conform to the outline and standards of the regular school term 
as approved by the Department of Public Instruction. 

2. Admission to courses and curricula shall be subject to 
recognized prerequisites. 

3. Approved summer schools shall be conducted under the 
jurisdiction of a Board of Public School Directors or an Ac- 
credited Private Secondary School. 

4. Schools desiring approval of courses for credit offered in 
the summer sessions shall make application to the Department 
of Public Instruction prior to the beginning of such summer 
session, and such approval once given, will obtain thereafter, 
contingent upon conformance to existing requirements. 


STANDARD II. Schedule of Classes 


1. The minimum total number of clock-hours devoted to 
prepared classwork in any given course of study during a 
summer session shall be sixty (60). Interpretation and evalua- 
tion of supervised study in terms of prepared classwork shall 
conform to day-school practice. 

2. The minimum number of school weeks per summer session, 
exclusive of time required for registration, shall be six (6). 


STANDARD III. Library, Laboratory, Equipment, and Supplies 
1. Library and laboratory facilities relatively equal to those 
of the regular school session shall be maintained. 
2. Textbooks, supplementary reading, class materials and 
supplies, and equipment adequate to carry on effectively the 
work of instructors are to be provided. 


STANDARD IV. Teacher Preparation and Certification 
1. A majority of teachers in any accredited summer high 
school shall be holders of college certificates. ; : 
2. Teachers shall be legally certificated in the fields in which 
they give instruction. 


STANDARD V. Pupil Load 

1. The maximum pupil-load of courses pursued for credit 
shall be two (2) half-unit courses. 

2. Pupils reviewing a course of study for credit shall be 
limited to one (1) additional half-unit course for credit, and 
pupils reviewing more than one (1) course shall not be registered 
in any other course for credit. 


STANDARD VI. Credits 


1. Credit for satisfactory completion of summer-high-school 
courses shall be based upon one-hundred-twenty (120) clock- 
hours of prepared classwork for one (1) unit. 

2. Two (2) hours of laboratory work or shop practice shall 
be equivalent to one (1) hour of prepared classwork. : 

3. Credit in any given course of study in any sunimer session 
shall not exceed one-half (4) unit, but this shall not be con- 
strued to preclude the pursuance of two (2) successive se- 
mesters of work in any given course of study when neither is 
an indispensable prerequisite of the other. 

4. Credit awarded in any summer session to any pupil for 
successful completion of summer-high-school courses shall 
not exceed two (2) half-units. 

5. Fractional units of credit shall not be awarded for the 
successful completion of fractional courses of study other than 
the half-unit approved for one (1) course of study pursued 
throughout the approved summer term. 

6. Courses of study for credit conducted by private tutors 
are not eligible to approval. Pupils pursuing such courses may, 
however, secure credit by passing an examination given by 
the Credentials Bureau of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

7. Credit earned by attendance at any given summer high 
school shall be indicated by the system of marks used in the 
regular high-school recording, supplemented by a mark indi- 
cating that it was earned in summer session classwork, 


(Turn to page 513) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE EDUCATION OF MENTALLY DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN, PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. By Alice 
Descoeudres, translated from French by 
Ernest F. Row. 312 pp. D. C. Heath and 
Company. $2. 

A comprehensive survey of the methods and 
attainments of the modern special class. The 
author gives a thorough analysis of the meth- 
ods employed in training the senses and the 
attention, in teaching handwork, drawing, 
speech, reading, spelling, and arithmetic. Of 
importance to the grade supervisor, the super- 
intendent, and the parent of a defectve child. 


Pustic ScHooL FINANcE. By Homer P. 
Rainey, President, Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind. 385 pp. Century Com- 
pany. 

This book offers to school administrators.and 
executives and to students of school adminis- 
tration and management a direct and unen- 
cumbered approach to the complex problem 
of financing public education. The book not 
only considers the purely routine phases of 
administering finances, cost accounting, budget 
procedure, and the making of budgets, but also 
develops a technique for studying comparative 
cost units, presents a workable and reliable 
system of estimating the growth in school en- 
rolment and the extent of futute financial com- 
mitments, and explains fully how to figure 
capital costs, such as depreciation and annual 
accrual costs. It also discusses the general 
theory of school support, the evils resulting 
from the local district system of support, and 
the methods of distributing the State’s funds 
for education. 


BetteR ScHooLts. A survey of Progressive 
Tendencies in American Public Schools. 
By Carleton Washburne and Myra M. 
— John Day Company, New York 

ity. 

In the preparation of Better Schools, Wash- 
burne, a school superintendent and investiga- 
tor, joined forces with Stearns, a journalist, 
In order to give to parents and others a non- 
technical and interestingly written account of 
progessive practices in the education of chil- 
dren. The first of the three parts of the book 
discusses the relation of schools to the race 
and the child, the origin and organization of 
better schools, and the relation between schools 
and politics. Part II describes a number of 


efforts to reorganize the curriculum, including 
accounts of the Denver curriculum, the Win- 
netka investigations, Rugg’s social-science ma- 
terial, the Rochester junior high school pro- 
gram, the cooperative plan at the University 
of Cincinnati, Gary’s work-study-play plan, 
etc. Part III discusses various aspects of 
method: Interest, new discoveries in reading 
and arithmetic, platoon plan, project method, 
Dalton and Winnetka plans of individualized 
instruction, child guidance, junior college pro- 
cedures, and Morrison’s technic of teaching.-— 
Reviewed by Carter V. Good, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, O. From National Education 
Association. 


A GUIDE IN THE STUDY OF ENGLISH FUNDA- 
MENTALS. By James F. Chapman, Co. 
Supt. of Schools, D. Lester Winger, Ass’t. 
Co. Supt., and Joseph E. Weaver, Ass’t. 
Co. Supt., Indiana, Pa. 65 pp. Henry Hall 
Print Shop, Indiana, Pa. 


This guide is offered to students with the 
hope of mending our speech a bit and creat- 
ing a desire for correct English. Definitions 
and rules are given; examples of these are 
profuse; and practical applications abound. 


THE SUPERVISION OF SECONDARY SUBJECTS. 
Edited by Willis L. Uhl. 673 pp. Illus- 
trated. D. Appleton and Company. $2.40. 


This volume gives specific information about 
the supervision of secondary school subjects. 
The first chapter discusses the scope of de- 
partmental supervision, giving a supervisory 
program for the general supervision. The suc- 
ceeding chapters, which were written by spe- 
cialists in each field, deal with the supervision 
of the different subjects: natural science, 
mathematics, Latin, modern foreign languages 
and literature, English, social studies, com- 
mercial education, home economics, industrial 
subjects, art, music, health, and high school lit- 
erary service. Each chapter is a unit. The 
final chapter shows the cooperative character 
of departmental supervision. 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
A manual for teachers. By H. Ward Mc- 
Graw. 165 pp. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany. 

This manual explains what is meant by the 
teaching of English for the purpose of en- 
riching the experience of the student. It in- 
cludes also suggestions for the presentation of 
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those classics which are most commonly used 
in high school English classes. These chapters 
are of the type which do help the teachers in 
planning lessons on the classics. The book is 
intended for use with Merrill’s English texts, 
to which page references are given. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF VOCATIONAL 
GumANCE. By I. David Cohen. 470 pp. 
The Century Company. $3. 

The first part of the book deals with modern 
conditions in industry, education, and the home, 
It surveys various phases of vocational guid- 
ance, and, after examining a number of case 
histories, formulates twenty principles to aid 
counselors in their work. The second part of 
the book discusses the principles of vocational 
guidance. The concluding part offers a full 
account of administering guidance, teaching oc- 
cupations, organizing guidance bureaus and 
departments, and training counselors. It de- 
scribes typical state, city, rural, and foreign 
plans and programs for guidance and place- 
ment. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHEMISTRY. By Harriett 
Blaine Beale. 248 pp. Illustrated. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. $2.50. 

This book is not offered as a textbook but 
as a book which will arouse a child’s interest 
in science and prepare him for the technical 
terms of the textbooks which he must study 
at a later date in school. The history of chem- 
istry is given in story form, and the theories 
of vhemistry are set forth in the order in which 
they dawned on the minds of our forefathers 
as this would seem to be the natural and logi- 
cal way for children to apprehend them. 


Latin I. By H. C. Pearson, L. M. Lawrence, 
and N. F. Raynor. 526 pp. Illustrated. 
American Book Company. 

This book is rich in material which shows 
the great contribution of Latin to English. A 
section of each chapter gives interesting com- 
ments on words that have found their way 
into our language, and special chapters are 
devoted to the study of derivatives and of suf- 
fixes and prefixes. Reading material is sup- 
Serge in passages of connected Latin for trans- 
ation, which furnish the setting for the new 
syntax and forms that are taught in each 
chapter. These passages deal with such topics 
as the home life of the Romans, anecdotes and 
fables of Roman life and thought, traditions 
and dramatic events of Roman history, and 
stories from classical mythology. The book is 
attractive in make-up, and the illustrations 
are suitable and beautiful. 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By Joseph A. Nyberg. 292 
pp. American Book Company. 

This text aims to present the subject with 
the proper emphasis on the topics that are 
interesting to the pupil of today; to help the 
pupil by such devices and explanations as re- 
cent researches in pedagogy have proved to 
be useful; and to decrease such difficulties as 
are due to vocabulary and to the pupils’ lack 
of previous experience with logical reasoning. 
Almost every page of the book is a unit of 
work for the new concepts and definitions 
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needed to grasp a theorem are placed on the 
same page with it and immediately above it. 
Exercises are plentiful. Ancient terminology 
has been discarded in favor of the familiar 
algebraic symbols and vocabulary. 


MopeRN Puysics. By Charles E. Dull. 778 
pages. Illustrated. Henry Holt Company. 
The study of physics, that subject which so 
closely touches the student’s life, is approached 
in this book through familiar material. The 
principle or fact presented is stated or ex- 
plained in familiar language, and enough prac- 
tical applications are then given to show the 
student how it touches his daily life. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and these illus- 
trations are so closely linked with the context 
that they are useful in clarifying the more 
difficult parts and in enlarging the scope of 
the subject. 


FRENCH FREE COMPOSITION, by H. J. B. Wan- 
stall and SPANISH FREE COMPOSITION, by 
E. Allison Peers. 114 and 116 pages. Illus- 
trated. D. C. Heath and Company. 

The teachers of French and Spanish will 
welcome these two books which contain abund- 
ant and varied material for free composition 
in the two languages. The books give material 
for the exact reproduction of the narrative 
and for the reproduction of descriptive prose. 
The French book contains sections on letters 
and poetry; the Spanish one, a section on es- 
says and essay writing. Both books use the 
picture story as a point from which to work. 
The exercises suggested are numerous and 
satisfactory. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SPELLER. By 
Ethel G. Ward. 128 pp. American Book 
Company. 

The material in this book is based upon the 
principle of association of ideas and the causes 
of misspelling. The words selected are those 
which will be used in actual life, and the list 
includes difficult and technical words for ad- 
vanced pupils. A Manual for Teachers, as 
well as the speller itself, provides interesting 
material for dictation. 


NINTH GRADE MATHEMATICS. By Flora M. 
Dunn, Emmy S. Huebner, and John §. 
Goldthwaite. 290 pp. Illustrated. Ginn 
and Company. $1.20. 

This book answers the question: What kind 
of mathematical training should high school 
pupils who are not going to college be given? 
Ninth Grade Mathematics consists of three 
parts: geometry for the first semester, the 
simple parts of algebra and trigonometry for 
the second semester, and work in arithmetic 
which may be introduced at any time during 
the school year. The book insures complete 
mastery by providing an abundance of mate- 
rial for drill and exercise on each topic that it 
covers. 


READING AND LITERATURE. Book Three. By 
Melvin E. Haggerty and Dora V. Smith. 

639 pp. World Book Company. $1.44. 
Reading and Literature comes in three books 
which provide a well-rounded reading and lit- 
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An Old and Trustworthy Friend of All Teachers 
The Teachers Protective Union 








“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD”’ 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 


Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Nearly $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 


Benefits Paid to Members During 1928—$150,080.40 
In Pennsylvania during 1928, there were paid 1,912 claims, totaling $70,264.52. 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





Benefits paid during the entire year. 
All Diseases and Accidents covered. 
Cost does not increase with age. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 








IMPORTANT FACTS 


Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
Endorsed by Boards of Education. 
Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 


Take two minutes to fill out this form; or see our Local Deputy. 




















erature course for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth school years. Book Three gives a great 
variety of subjects which present an excellent 
balance between prose and poetry, instruction 
and inspiration. The selections included are 
from notable authors of the present as well as 
the past. The Reader’s Working Tools and the 
Books to Read should prove to be very valu- 
able to students and teachers alike. 





Books Received 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York City: 
STATISTICS FOR BEGINNERS IN EDUCATION. 
By Frederick Lamson Whitney. $1.50. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 17 E. 28rd St., 
Chicago, IIl.: 
STEER FoR NEw SHoreES. By Susie M. Best. 


90c. 


College Inn Book Store, 201 E. Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Kansas: 
THE City ScHoot BoaRD MEMBER AND His 
Task. By Edgar Mendenhall. $1.50 
postpaid. 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York: 

ADVENTURES IN READING. Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Years. Edited by E. Ehrlich Smith, 
Orton Lowe, and I. Jewell Simpson. 
Fourth Year, 80c; Fifth Year, 84c, and 
Sixth Year, 88c. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Alon- 
zo Myers and O. C. Bird. $1.50. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
THE CLIMBING TWINS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Bertha Clark. 84ec. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 
STUDY AND PERSONALITY. A Textbook in Edu- 
cational Guidance. By Richard L. Sand- 
wick. $1.12. 


High School Print Shop, Johnstown, Pa.: 


PRINTING-UNIT LESSON SHEETS. By Wilbur 
Fisk Cleaver. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY. By Carl Wil- 
liam Gray, Claude W. Sandifur, and 
Howard J. Hanna. Revised and En- 
larged Edition. $1.80. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
THE NEw WDE AWAKE First READER. By 
Clara Murray. 70c. 
THE RHYME AND Story SECOND READER. By 
Etta Austin Blaisdell. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue. 
New York: : 


—" Stories. By Jay Earle Thomson. 
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Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 

ARITHMETIC PRACTICE. Books Five and Six. 
By C. Beverley Benson. 

Far-AwAy Hits. By Wilhelmina Harper 
and Aymer Jay Hamilton. 

THE MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS. Books One 
to Six. By John Guy Fowlkes and 
Thomas Theodore Goff. 

BURIED TREASURE and TREASURE TROVE. Col- 
lected by Sophia McEntyre and Marietta 
Voorhees. 

WorkK-TEST MANUAL IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By W. A. Butcher. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City: 
THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER AND 
OTHER PoEMs. By Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Edited by Orton Lowe. 


. Public Charities Association, 311 South Juniper 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 


LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA cian TO SOCIAL 
Work. By John S. Bradway. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue at 48th 
St., New York City: 


DE LA VIDA NORTEAMERICANA. By Antonia 
Heras. 

Essay BACKGROUNDS FOR WRITING AND 
SPEAKING. Edited by Anthony Faulkner 
Blanks. 

Music FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By Alice G. 
Thorn. 

PERSUASIVE SPEAKING. By John A. McGee. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division St., 

Newark, N. J. 

EVERYDAY DOINGS IN HEALTHVILLE. A Health 
Reader. By Emma Serl. 

THE Music Hour. Elementary Teacher’s 
Book. By Osbourne McConathy, W. 
Otto Miessner, Edward Bailey Birge, 
and Mabel E. Bray. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 149 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal.: 
NortTH AMERICA, Volume I, SOUTH AMERICA, 
Volume II, Europe, Volume III. New 
Progressive Series of Geographies De- 
veloped According to the Problem 
Method. By Harold W. Fairbanks. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

THE NEw WINSTON READERS. The First 
Reader Manual, Second, and Third 
Readers. By Sidney G. Firman and 
Ethel Maltby Gehres. 

World Book Company, Yonkers, New York: 

Burton Civics Test. By William H. Burton 
and Virginia N. Burton. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Test. By Harry J. Carman, Walter C. 
Langsam, and Ben D. Wood. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL Economics Test. By 
Horace Taylor, Thomas N. Barrows, 
and Ben D. Wood. 


April, 1929 


AMERICAN COUNCIL CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT 
Test. By Robert D. Leigh, Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, Peter H. Odegard, and Ben 
D. Wood. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL TRIGONOMETRY TEST. By 
Henry W. Raudenbush, L. Parker Sice- 
loff, and Ben D. ood. 

DIRECTED Civics Stupy. By J. Wesley Foote. 


ORLEANS GEOMETRY PROGNOSIS TEST. By 
Joseph B. Orleans and Jacob S. Orleans. 
SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR. By Raymond L, 
Grismer and G. Nelson Graham. $1.20. 














Laboratory Apparatus & Supplies 


LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
PROMPTEST SERVICE 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, 

Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 


Give your name, school position and sub- 
ject. Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus Chemicals 
460 EAST OHIO ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


























Grove City College 


Summer Session 


June 24 to August 3, 1929 


A broad schedule of courses for teach- 
ers and administrators and candidates for 
baccalaureate degrees. 


Special opportunities for teachers in 
junior and senior high schools. Unusual 
advantages for teachers of commercial 
subjects. Advanced courses in secondary 
school organization and administration 
for candidates for the principal’s cer- 
tificate. — 

Excellent dormitories, healthful climate. 
Recreational opportunities. 


Further information may be had by 
applying to 
Registrar H. O. WHITE or 
President WEIR C. KETLER 


Grove City, Pa. 
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Announcing 





The New 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 


Anniversary Edition 


Ready May 1, 1929 


A scientific presentation of the principles of Gregg Shorthand in accordance 
with the latest pedagogical procedure, marking a stimulating step forward 
in the teaching and learning processes, and furnishing an invaluable con- 


tribution to commercial education. 


..- Salient Points... 


1. In the New Manual shorthand is dis- 
tinctly presented as a skill subject. The 
principles and wordsigns are arranged in 
the order of their frequency in the most 
commonly used words. Under this arrange- 
ment a useful business and general vocabu- 
lary is acquired with astonishing rapidity. 
As an illustration, the mastery of the first 
chapter alone will enable the student to 
write 42 per cent of the words encountered 
in nontechnical English. Further illustra- 
tion of the correctness of this approach is 
found in the fact that short business letters 
can be introduced in the first chapter. The 
motivating influence of this procedure will 
be at once recognized. 


2. The rules are more sfmple, direct, and 
definite, and abundant drill is provided for 
each. In harmony with modern pedagogy, 
the rules have been relegated to their proper 
place—in the background of the learning 
process of a skill subject. 


3. The principles are presented in 12 
chapters, instead of the 20 lessons appearing 
in the present Manual, making possible a 
marked reduction in the time of learning. 
Measure this economy in dollars and cents 
to the hundreds of thousands who annuaily 
study shorthand. Prefixes and suffixes have 
been considerably reduced to conform to 
the findings of our scientific research, and 
are introduced in the order of frequency. 


4. Each chapter is subdivided into three 
short logical teaching units. The reading 
and dictation material has been more than 
doubled. The book contains 36 pages of 
graded business letters and sentences in 
shorthand, and 12 pages in type to furnish 
constructive practice. 

5. The pedagogical organization of the 
book is greatly enhanced by the use of 
larger type and a bolder, more easily read 
style of shorthand than is employed in the 
present Manual. 


You will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with which useful sten- 
ographic skill may be developed by the procedure in the new Gregg Short- 


hand Manual. 


Place your order at once with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco Toronto London 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 














ANTHONY M. GOLDBERGER, principal of the 
Continuation School of the Pittsburgh Board 
of Education, has been appointed professor 
of vocational education. 


JAMES G. SIGMAN, principal Gillespie Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, is now in charge 
of the Department of Visual Education for 
that city. 


NELSON P. BENSON, superintendent of Lock 
Haven schools, suffered a severe stroke in Feb- 
. ruary. A little improvement has been shown 
in his condition. 


Trp A. SIEDLE, teacher in the Erie public 
schools during the past three years, has been 
given a leave of absence, beginning February 
1, by the board of education to do graduate 
study at the University of Pittsburgh. Al- 
though he is connected with the Department of 
Vocational Education as graduate assistant, 
he plans to do work in school supervision and 
administration, and to receive his master’s de- 
gree in February, 1930. 


E. I. ScHALL, principal of Windber High 
School for five years, has accepted the offer 
of a position in the chemistry department of 
Wilkinsburg High School. 


Harotp W. GAMMANS, a teacher of English 
in Central High School, Scrarton, is the author 
of an article, “Shenstone’s Appreciation of 
Latin,” printed in a recent issue of the Clas- 
sical Weekly. 


FRANKLIN S. NOETLING, supervising princi- 
pal of Watsontown Public Schools, sends to 
the county superintendent of each of the five 
counties from which high school pupils come 
to Watsontown High School the semester aver- 
age and rank of each pupil from that county. 


RICHARD M. MOLL of Robesonia, supervising 
principal of the schools of Spring Township, 
was selected by County Superintendent Alvin 
Kemp to succeed the late William H. Mattes 
as assistant county superintendent of schools 
to serve the western district of Berks County. 


LIVINGSTON SELTZER, superintendent of the 
schools of Schuylkill County, suffered a broken 
arm when an automobile which he was driv- 
ing enroute to New Philadelphia skidded and 
collided with a telegraph pole. Martin Foyle, 
assistant superintendent, a passenger in the 
car, was fatally injured and died in Pottsville 
Hospital: an hour after the accident. 


510 











H. E. McKEtvey, who for eight years has 
taught science in Clairton High School and 
has served as faculty manager of athletics, 
has resigned his position to join the faculty 
of Baxter Junior High School, Pittsburgh. 


H. S. KALTENBORN, a graduate of Carnezie 
Institute of Technology and a native of Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected to teach science in 
Clairton High School. Mr. Kaltenborn suc- 
ceeds H. E. McKelvey. 


THE APPOINTMENT of H. E. Gayman, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, as director of 
research for the P. S. E. A., has been followed 
by the following changes: 

JONAS E. WAGNER, Department of Public 
Instruction, was transferred to take Mr. Gay- 
man’s place as director of research. 

FRANK MOREY, supervising principal, Camp 
Hill, was appointed to take Mr. Wagner's 
place in the Teacher Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

H. FRANK Hark, Pitcairn, was elected super- 
vising principal of Camp Hill to take Mr. 
Morey’s place. 

. C, PEARSALL, supervising principal of the 
Elizabeth Schools, was elected superintendent 
of Pitcairn Schools. 

B. H. Byers, principal of the junior high 
school, Clairton, was chosen as the supervis- 
ing principal at Elizabeth to succeed Mr. 
Pearsall. 

EverT STABLER, a graduate of Grove City 
College and history teacher in Clairton Senior 
High School, was promoted to the principal- 
ship of the junior high school. 


Mrs CHARLES E. Rog, national field secre- 
tary of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has just completed a series of train- 
ing classes throughout the State of Pennsy!- 
vania. She terminated her service in the State 
by conducting a three-day institute in Harris- 
burg. 


H. E. KNarr, who was born and reared in 
Pennsylvania and who taught seven years in 
the schools of Clinton County, is completing 
his seventh year at the head of the Des Plaines 
Grammar Schools, Illinois. There are thirty- 
four teachers in this system, and Superinten- 
dent Knarr took the dues for the membership 
of the entire group in the N. E. A. with him 
when he went to Cleveland to attend the super- 
intendents’ convention. 


THE FACULTY of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Williamsport, presented 
a three-act play, “It Happened in June,” Feb- 
ruary 28 and March 1. 
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April, 1929 


A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 


for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 
your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 
week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 


Address: S. }. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


Dept. 39, 














Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago | 
>—— A — 0S Oe OS 1 ore 





DEME IVANENNOFF, a Russian refugee resid- 
ing in Chester and a member of the Americani- 
. zation class of the high school there, has writ- 
ten an article for a Russian magazine, which 
is published in Paris, refuting the charge that 
Russians are mistreated in the United States. 
The article was written in answer to one print- 
ed in an earlier issue of this magazine. It 


praised the work being done in Chester High . 


School for persons of foreign birth and that of 
Laura Dougherty, teacher of the school. 


Wittram O. ALLEN, professcr of education, 
Lafayette College, Easton, has resumed his 
work after a half year’s sabbatical leave which 
he and his family of five spent at Grenoble 
University in the southern part of France. 


SAMUEL J. SLAWSON, superintendent of 
Johnstown public schools, is spending a leave 
of absence in the South to recuperate. At his 
request the board of education appointed James 
Killius, senior high school principal, acting 
superintendent to carry out the policies of the 
superintendent. 


H. F. NortuHrop, formerly representative of 
the Iroquois Publishing Company in Western 
Pennsylvania, now represents Row, Peterson 
and Company of New York City in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 


THE ANNUAL CONCERT of the combined glee 
club and orchestra of the Columbia High 
School was given in the high school auditori- 
um, Thursday evening, January 24. The or- 
ganizations, under the direction of Loretta 
Minich, music supervisor, number sixty vocal- 
ists and forty instrumentalists. The program 
varied from solo work to ensemble work of 
100 participants, and was well received by the 
large audience in attendance. The money de- 
rived from the concert will be used toward a 
moving picture machine for the showing of 
educational films in the schools of Columbia. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK on the first unit of the 
new $400,000 training school at the Lock Ha- 
ven State Teachers College was begun Febru- 
ary 9. This is the first building to be added 
to the school in thirty years. 


THE STUDENT couNCIL of Richboro High 
School has had greeting signs erected at the 
entrances to Richboro along the state high- 
way. These signs read “Greetings From Rich- 
boro—Center of Bucks County Agricultural 
District—Erected by Richboro High School.” 


THE COKER, the official publication of Con- 
nellsville High School, has been changed from 
a magazine to a newspaper. 


THE MUNHALL TEACHERS enjoyed a dinner 
and theater party at the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester. 


SPECIAL TEACHER PROGRAMS are given at 
meetings of the high school teachers of Mun- 
hall. Some of the things discussed are moral 
training in the schools, modern poets and po- 
etry, extra-curricular activities, travelogue, 
book reviews, and the school bank. In addition 
to these discussions, meetings connected with 
matters directly concerning the school are held 
every Monday evening. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGES at their annual convention in Cleve- 
land just preceding the annual meeting of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence, voted 
to accept seven State Teachers Colleges in 
Pennsylvania as members in Class A. The 
seven institutions are located at Bloomsburg, 
East Stroudsburg, Indiana, Mansfield, Ship- 
pensburg, Slippery Rock, and West Chester. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
has received from Mme. Stokowska, a life 
member, a gift of $1,000 with which to under- 
take an inquiry on books for children particu- 
larly characteristic of different countries, from 
which an exposition is to be prepared for the 
Geneva meeting of the W. F. E. A. 


“THE TEACHER BoRN” is a small volume 
which contains in purest diction a vision of the 
great Teacher. This appreciation was written 
by William James Wiest, member of the board 
of education of Shamokin for the encourage 
ment of those who teach. The volume is at 
tractively bound, printed on a fine quality 
of paper, and contains a message and inspira 
tion for all who teach. 
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GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Official Travel Agents appointed by 
ational Education Association 

















TRAVEL iz EUROPE —1929 
University Tours of Quality 
BEST in Wii MANAGEMENT 

CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 
The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 














PUBLIC SCHOOL SEWING CLASSES in Allentown 
have undertaken the outfitting of five boys at 
the American Educational Home for Serbian 
Orphans in Belgrade. The sewing is done as 
a Junior Red Cross service. 


THE PENN STATE PLAYERS presented “Aren’t 
We All,” a comedy in three acts, March 2 in 
the auditorium at State College. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS from the State of Penn- 
sylvania in the National Education Association 
include Ernest T. Chapman, Galen Jones, and 
Grover W. Mueller. 





Summer High Schools 
(From page 504) 
The above standards have been approved by 
the State Council of Education and will be- 


come operative during the summer session of 
1929, . 





Mines and Metallurgy 
Bulletin 


Pennsylvania State College has forwarded 
to each first class high school in the State a 
bulletin “Opportunities in the Basic Indus- 
tries” which contains facts for high school 
students and their parents concerning courses 
in mining, metallurgy, ceramics, geology, oil 
and gas production. A poster pictorializing 
State College and outlining the advantages to 
young men of taking the above courses at the 
institution accompanies the booklet. 

High school principals are requested to dis- 
play the poster and bring the contents of the 
bulletin to the attention of members of the 
Senior and junior classes. Additional copies 
of the booklet and poster may be had upon 
application to Dean Edward Steidle, School 
of Mines and Metallurgy, State College. 











Just Published 


New Stanford 
Achievement Test 


By Truman L. KELLEy 
Gmes M. RucH 
and Lewis M. TERMAN 


Extraordinarily painstaking experimenta- 
tion has entered into this revision in order 
to have it up-to-date in all respects, to 
simplify giving, scoring and interpreting, 
to make it more useful, and to keep it in 
accord with the best type of test proce- 
dure. Primary Examination is for grades 
2 and 3 and Advanced Examination for 
grades 4 to 8. 


Send for complete information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


oo prepared 
without lemons 
Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation of refreshing acid 
i Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 


addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’swillserve 
place of the juice ofone and one half lemons, 


Horsfords 
Santi 
ith sphate 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer~éq@/71 ‘200 to ‘500 a Month! 


| & you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bigger position with more 
income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 


There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 


Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years ot 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This — gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given‘to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address P. O. Drawer 1208, Station B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


April, 19% 














A T ’ Superintendents, Principals, Teachers 
LB ER Teachers Agency for Grades, High Schools and State 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
721 Riverside Drive, Spokane, Washington 
217 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kansas 


Forty-Fourth Year 


Teachers’ Colleges, secure promotion fo 


through this live wire Placement Bureau. ment 


Booklet free. Step 
nati¢ 
matt 
of tl 


Best service. 





Operate everywhere. 


























A Day-All Expenses 


OO) on) 


See Europe at this low cost. 
49th year ae . for — bil ial 
Allentows, Penna. OS north Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 
































GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. Pre- 
i E AC ‘HERS’ sentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced 
rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 





AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

If you want helpful and reliable 
Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free 
enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. 
School Authorities 1¥ou, ant ge04 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 














W ANTED Applications are now being tak- 

* = en from school men and women 
who wish to spend a pleasant and profitable summer in 
dignified, well paying educational work. 


$300 Guaranteed 


Much more can be made. Give your school experience 
in letter to, P. O. Box 769, Harrisburg, Pa. 









































TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOL- 
LOWING STATES: Sits: Sug*Busta"olsions, Moan Us Wooatse, Shoals Wate imme 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colorado 





It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to *‘N. A.T.A."’ 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago; 54S. Main St., Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 
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Modern Schools Use Novel 
Method to Interest EVERY 
Child in Musical Training 


7 engender not only an interest in mu- 
sic but a real enthusiasm for it on the 
part of every boy and girl, modern schools 
have found nothing more effectual than the 
novel method of introducing the harmon- 
ica into the regular musical curriculum. 
So quickly and so easily can the average 
youngster master the harmonica to the 
point of playing with accuracy and expres- 
sion that without consciousness of it, they 
rapidly acquire a thorough grounding in 
the fundamentals of music. They become 
excellent sight readers and as their ability 
increases, they soon become inspired with a 
keen desire for greater skill and achieve- 
ment. 

Step by step, then, so strong is the fasci- 
nation of the harmonica that it is an easy 
matter to guide them into an appreciation 
of the best in music— 


Effortless Training— 
Superior Results 
The value of the harmonica lies, 
not alone, however, in arousing 
an active interest for music on 
the part of the pupil. From the 
teacher’s viewpoint it is like- 


wise most effective. It mini- 

mizes to an immeasurable ex- 

tent the endeavor, effort and, 

time usually expended in mu- 

sical training—and at the same 

time achieves results far beyond the usual. 

Few, indeed, are the pupils, no matter how back- 
ward and listless they ordinarily have been in the 
study of music, who are not led into a real love 
for it through the lure of the harmonica. 
Regardless of the ability of the student to “carry 
a tune” the use of the harmonica indelibly regis- 
ters on his mind, tones which are absolutely true 
and thus steadily trains him to correct musical 
preception. 

Instead of the music of the street students learn 
early in life to love the masterpieces of famous com- 
posers—classic and modern—and with this interest 
aroused, it is but a step to the study of the bio- 
graphy of these composers and the history of 
their times. 

Most important of all, the desirable mental traits 
and characteristics developed through playing this 
instrument almost invariably extend to the pupil’s 
other studies and activities—and have a decidedly 
favorable influence on the general upbuilding and 
formation of his character. Indeed, so pervasive is 
its influence that it makes school attractive even to 
the unruly child and the retarded pupil. 


FIRSTIN © 
HARMONICA 
_ ROOM-212 © 


Nixon School pupils have formed a real 
orchestra out of their harmonica players 


Practical Helps for Teachers 


So many teachers and music supervisors 

have inquired regarding the value of the 

harmonica in group as well as individual in- 
struction that an exhaustive study of results in 
many schools has been prepared in the form of a 
brochure entitled “The Harmonica as an Impor- 
tant Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and 
Boys.” To teachers and others in authority this 
brochure will be sent without charge upon request. 
Illustrated instruction books, four-part harmony 
charts and individual “part” cards for each pupil 
are also available gratis. With the aid of this ma- 
terial, teachers and music supervisors in hundreds 
of schools have found harmonica instruction simple 
and results gratifying. 


M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 551-D, 

114 East 16th St., 

New York City 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free brochure on “The Har- 
monica as an Important Factor in the Modern 
Education of Girls and Boys.” 
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Rural Unit No. 1 


This big package 


13 records—77 selections—20 inter- 
esting lessons—all for $12.50, list price 
($10, list, to schools) 


Herz is a big package of Victor Orthophonic 
music... grouped beautifully, helpfully, prac- 
tically, for rural schools. It includes swinging 
rhythms, galloping rhythms, dances, folk songs, 
concert solos, story music—13 records and 77 
selections. . . . Surely the exact selections you 
would make yourself, out of all Victor music, 
to help your school the most. 


All are arranged in a neat, strong container, 
with lock and key. $12.50, list price. 20% 
reduction to schools. Ask your dealer for this 
Unit No. 1, containing enough for a year’s 
beginning in music appreciation, which should 
be owned by every 
rural school and 
presented at every 
county institute 
for work in rural 
schools. 








Remember the special 
school Victrola, No. 8-8. 
Orthophonic; clear, 
sweet-toned; with beau- 
tiful Italian-style cab- 
inet, and special fea- 
tures for school use. 
Discount to schools— 
25%! Ask your Victo, 
dealer about this. Listen 
to it play. 

















The Educational Department 


Victor TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


April, 1929 


Necrology 


Lewis HALL, a teacher of German in the 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, since 1911, 
died January 19. 


EvELYN R. DOLAN, principal of the Shakes- 
peare School, Pittsburgh, died January 5 after 
a long illness. 


MaBeEL R. BRUBAKER, teacher of commercial 
subjects in the Liberty Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh, died December 19, 1928. 


JENNIE M. Hopcson, primary teacher in the 
Lemington School, Pittsburgh, died after a 
short illness December 28, 1928. 


C. C. Harrison, provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania from 1894 to 1911, died Feb- 
ruary 12 as a result of an attack of heart dis- 
ease. He was in his 85th year. 


Epna GouLp HAMILL, teacher of first grade 
in the Abigail Vare School, Philadelphia, died 
very suddenly December 20, 1928. 


RUDOLF WERTIME, director of music at Wil- 
son College for fourteen years, died February 
25 at his home in Chambersburg. Death was 
caused by pneumonia. 


Watson W. DEwWEES, 84, of Haverford, who 
for thirty-nine years was a teacher at West- 
town Friends School, died February 26 after 
a long illness. 


MARTIN FOYLE, assistant superintendent of 
Schuylkill County Schools, was fatally injured 
March 5, when an automobile driven by Living- 
ston Seltzer, superintendent of schools, skidded 
and collided with a telegraph pole. 


Sus J. JoNES, a teacher in the Washington 
Public Schools from 1897 until 1927, died Feb- 
ruary 5 following an illness of many months’ 
duration. Miss Jones had to give up teaching 
in 1927 because of ill health. 


WILLIAM C. LIBENGOOD, president of the 
board of education of the Duquesne Public 
Schools, died at his home on December 31, 
1928. Mr. Libengood had been a resident of 
Duquesne for thirty-nine years. Thirty-four 
of those years he served as a member of the 
board, four years as secretary and thirty years 
as president. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the Duquesne Board of Education: 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 


WHEREAS, God in His all-including provi- 
dence has removed from our midst our friend 
and fellow-member, W. C. Libengood, and 

WHEREAS, Through his unselfish devotion to 
the interests of the Public Schools of Duquesne 
and by his membership on the Board of Edu- 
cation for thirty-four years, he has rendered 
an inestimable service to his city, and 

WHEREAS, His upright Christian character, 
keen intelligence, unvarying justice and integ- 
rity in all his associations have made him 
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ruary Bt [SS 17 than its seating is modern 
ti | Modern schools demand modern seating! Obsolete 

West- fm IE seating belongs to “the little old red school house”. 





after Inefficient, depressing, inhuman, out-of-date seating 
J cripples administration—handicaps pupil progress. 
nt of Give your modern school modern “American” seat 
jured protection. At no extra cost you get advance features 
sade * 3 of design and workmanship—developments encourag- 
ing good posture —hygienic improvements contri- 
ne buting to good health that only a half century 
Feb- of experience and skilled research has made possible. 


ths’ 
<a The factory is in Michigan but the Service is Local to you 


Cth American Seating Company 

: General Office 

14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 
































; B > 
Other Direct Offices and ae Rooms 
Maintaining Sales and Service Organizations: 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Pittsburgh Buffalo a 


Cincinnati 
Grand Rapids 1dianapolis Tig 


Minneapolis New Orleans Jacksonville 
Fort Worth Kansas City Memphis 
Atlanta Seattle London 


a eI 














N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
12th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh Office, 217 Fulton Bldg. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS . 
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‘To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


superintendent has said: “I o- 
ee whether pupil or teac! 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the di 
See ee or superior 
ound scholar.” n this of the 
of dictionary work could not be found. 


The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


throughout life a respected and influential 
citizen, and 

WHEREAS, The Board of Education has lost 
_ wise counsel and his fine leadership; there- 
ore, 

Be it Resolved, That we tender to his be- 
reaved family our sincere sympathy; 

That we hereby express our deepest regret 
for the loss of his services to the Board of 
Education and to the community; 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
his family; that they be inscribed on the min- 
utes of the Board of Education; and that they 
be published in the local newspapers and in 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
T. P. DAVIES, 
C. H. Wo.LForp, 
Committee 











rR. J. M. WarD, medical inspector of the 
Franklin public schools, was granted a leave 
of absence for the remainder of the current 
term to take a tour around the world. 











WANTED: 


Teachers for Summer Work 


For those desiring to use the summer 
months in a pleasant and profitable way, 
our Company offers a splendid opportun- 
ity. A vacation or two spent with our 
firm not only offers you an income of 
from $150 to $500 per month, but a prac- 
tical education which can be obtained in 
no other way. It will teach you how to 
sell yourself to your school board and 
will better enable you to handle your 
teaching problems. 
Teachers with normal school or college 
training are especially desired. This po- 
sition gives you an opportunity to work 
in your home district or to travel as you 
may desire; to be associated with con- 
genial people; and the compensation is 
considerably more than is usually offered 
for summer work. A thorough training 
is given those selected, with a guaranteed 
income to start. 

Please give full information as to your age, 


education, experience and the time you can 
work this summer, in your first letter. 


Address R. H. CLUGSTON 
1026 City Centre Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Announcing the 


GARRIGLOBE 


—A _ fourteen-inch 
globe with vivid 
printed map. 

—A_ perfect founda- 
tion for chalk-made 
visualizations. 

—A durable globe, so 
light in weight the 
smallest children 
may handle it easily 
and safely. 

—Price complete with 
standard, permanent 
box, and _ colored 
chalk assortment: 


$7.50. 


Complete descriptive literature will be 
sent on request 


GARRIGUE COLLAPSIBLE GLOBE 
CORPORATION 


83 Washington Place New York 











April, 1929 
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RADIOLAS “18” and “60” 


for the classroom 


Product of RCA, General Electric and 
Westinghouse, the RCA Radiola is 
recognized as the finest achievement 
in radio instruments. 


The “18” and “60” models are recom- 
mended for school use, because of 
their technical superiority as well as 
adaptability toclassroomrequirements. 


RCAalsohas devised Centralized Radio 
Equipment, making possible the opera- 
tion of any number of loudspeakers 
in different rooms by a single receiver, 
or any number of receivers from a 
single antenna. Complete information 
regarding this may be had by writing 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, su- 


per-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest achieve- 
ment in radio. For A. C. operation. $147 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A—Sturdily-built, 
beautifully-toned reproducer to use with the 
18” or “60” Radiola. $29. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 
Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-frequency. 
$95 for A. C. model; $110 for D. C. model (less 
Radiotrons). 


RCA Eduacational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday 
morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) 
until May 10 through the following stations: 


WJZ NewYork 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRV Richmond 
WRC Washington 
(11:30tol12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAI San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 
WBT Charlotte 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WIR Detroit 

YW Chi 


(less Radiotrons). KOA Denver 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOTRON 


—_— oe eee — eee eee ee 
+ Division of Education, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York ies. 
Please send me free copy of “Radio in Education” by Alice Keith. EE 
pecan 


— ee ee ee ee ee oe od 





Street Address 








State. 
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John Harris Sr. H. 8. Shippensburg H. 8, 
annette H. 8. Bedford H. 8. 





co 
engage > Teacher Training “ee or ogg i 
Manag., Real Estate, Insurance, vertising, S. 


and Flying, 





on" catalog address 


The following are among the ONE HUNDRED prominent public high schools who recently selected Beckley College 
Commercial Teacher graduates: 


eS Border, Ruth Rick- 
URSES | OFFERED: (two-year cou: 
Higher Accou 


ales, Sales Managing, General 
nautical, Civil, Industrial, Yorn Trade and Transportation, Cost 
. Radio Engineering 


Ft Bownes Supt. BECKLEY COLLEGE, Harrisburg, Pa. 


April, 1929 





] 
T 
] 
I 
f 
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Hamilton Coliege, Hamilton Ohio, 
Employs three Beckley ned 
Teachers—Isabel Mitchell, 
Olmstead, Melvin Elbel. 


rses) 
intancy, Auditing, , Taxes, Business | Adm. and Industrial 
Electrical, Aero- 
Engineering Secretarial jence, Aviation Mechanics 
Admission requirements, High School Graduation 


























Journal Thought Provokers 


. What are the advantages of the six-year 
high school over the 6-3-3 plan of organi- 
zation? See page 471. 

. Under what four heads has the American 
Legion outlined a definite program of citi- 
zenship? See page 474. 

. What are the goals at which the new meth- 
ods of teaching the social studies aim? See 
page 475. 

. Why do they leave home and go to Europe? 
See page 477. 

. Do you know the Association’s plan for 
group insurance? See page 492. 

. What are the danger signs of tuberculosis? 
See page 493. 





Calendar 


April 22-25—National Red Cross Convention, 
Washington, D. C., H. B. Wilson, Na- 
tional Director, American Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

April 4-6—Educational Conference, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

April 5, 6—Eastern Conference of Teachers 
of Speech, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

April 12 and 26—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 

April 19, 20—Western Convention District, 


P. S. E. A., Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh 

April 24-26—National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 4-11—Annual Convention of National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 24-27—Annual Convention, National As- 
sociation of Public School Business Of- 
ficials, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel 

July 25-August 4—Third Biennial Session, 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland, Augustus 0. 
Thomas, President, Augusta, Me. 

August 8-21—Fifth International Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, Elsi- 
nore, Denmark 

October 10-12—Central Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Lock Haven 

October 11, 12—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., Meadville 

December 26, 27—State Convention, P. S. E. 
A., New Castle; Headquarters: Castle- 
ton Hotel; Place of Meeting: Scottish 
Rite Cathedral 
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Two Policies for Teachers 








SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


1000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 





MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


110.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


School, 220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 
man for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


Boa 100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 











oe 2000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 


indemnities for other specific losses. 
1 As- , : 
we Of- During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 


Colum- is paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents. 


ssocia Annual Premium, $30.00 








_— Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 


ins 0 accidents from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 
Non-Assessable 


erence We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 
‘1 Elsi- the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania 


istrict, 


sm AT Pennsplvania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 





S. E. 
Castle- 
cottish 
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The Educators Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 


The “Original” and “Sole” Sickness and Accident Association in 


Pennsylvania which 


ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 
Read This Very Unusual Letter 


Gentlemen: 


Quick! Ariel, the ink bottle—I must say “Thank You” before procrastination con- 
spires with much busyness to stay my hand one day longer. Yesterday the post bore in 
your check for $46.35, and “Thank You” is a poor, inadequate way to express the grati- 
tude I feel. ’Tis fine, indeed, to feel! the protection of a reliable insurance—that alone in 
a great way compensates for the discomfitures of a confining illness—particularly when 
one has a dependent daughter, who eats, and wears shoes even when her mother is too 
sick to teach school. If at any time I can be of service to you, please remember that I 


am eagerly anxious to prove myself. 


Mrs. Florence W. Barber 


The above letter tells the whole story. Membership in the E. B. A. will give YOU 
the same comfortable feeling. The measure of any insurance organization is the 
manner in which it fulfills its promises. Performance is always better than pre- 
tense. Benefits paid during 1928, $140,433.42. During January (1929) alone, the 
Association paid exactly 548 claims, amounting to more than $21,000.00. Assets, 


more than $200,000.00. 


Enough Said. Write today. There is no harm in getting acquainted. 


























The Moody Bible Institute 
of Chicago 


Founded by D. L. Moody in 1886 
Rev. James M. Gray, D.D., President 


Day School: General Course, Two years. Five 
other graduate courses. Tuition free. 


Evening School: Equivalent to Day school 
though covering a longer period of time. 
Tuition free. 





Corr d School: Fourteen courses. A 


do 


nominal charge for each. 


Radio: W-M-B-I—277.6 Meters. 1080 Kilocycles, 


All subjects taught in the light of 
The World’s Greatest Text Book 


Catalog of the Day and Evening Schools, 
and Prospectus of the Correspondence School 
sent free on request. Address: 

THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Div. 12, 153 Institute Place 
Chicago Ave. Sta.. Chicago, Ill. 




















> 


The University of Buffalo 
SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks: July 1—August 9, 1929 


Excellent facilities for summer study. Beautiful cam- 
pus in large city. 150 courses, 75 faculty members. Wide 
variety of recreational facilities, and exceptional program 
of lectures and entertainments. Moderate expenses. 

The Master's degree may be obtained by proper- 
ly qualified students in four Summer Sessions. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION CONFERENCE first week 
of July. Dr. Franklin Johnson of Teachers College, Dr. 
Leonard Koos of University of Minnesota and other spe- 
= will conduct round tables and give public lec- 

INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS third week of 
July. Dr. Luther Gulick, director of National League of 
Municipal Research. Dr. Harold W. Dodd of Princeton 
University, Mark Graves, taxation specialist, Albany, New 
York, and other nationally recognized experts will con- 
duct round tables and give public lectures on conspicu- 
ous problems confronting urban communities, 

Both conferences open to students without extra charge. 

Some Special Features 

Large elections in education, psychology, and 
methods; complete music course leading to music 
supervisor’s certificate; art course including land- 
scape painting leading to certificate; library science 
course; Course for special-class teachers, including 
practice teaching; course for commercial teachers; 
School of Natural History, Allegheny State Park. 

Buffalo summers, cooled by the breezes sweeping 
over Lake Erie are delightful and invigorating. 
They combine the advantages of the shore and the 
mountains. Spend the summer near Niagara Falls. 


Announcements now ready. Address: 
C. H. THURBER, Director 
The University of Buffalo Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
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University of Pittsburgh 


SUMMER SESSION 


4b 


Special Two-Week Session June 17—June 28 
Regular Six-Week Session July 1—August 9 
Special Two-Week Session August 12—August 23 





“+H: 


Liberal Arts, Education, Engineering 
Business Administration 








For information, address the Director 


























Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 to August 9 











Study and recreation amid 
beautiful surroundings 
make a summer profitable 


Demonstration School for Student Teaching 


Old Main 
For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Dept. C, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 1929 


at 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks + Beginning June 24 - Ending August 2 


HE summer offering of more than 200 courses is the largest 

ever made by the University. Teachers, supervisors and 

administrators will find a diversified offering of undergraduate and 
graduate courses in academic and professional fields. 


Some Special Features 


A public elementary school in regular session for ob- 
servation and demonstration. 


A Reading Clinic and a Speech Correction Clinic. 
A comprehensive kindergarten-primary offering. 


A modern language school and French House, where 
only French and Spanish are spoken. 

A Nature Guide School and Camp established in co- 
operation with Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio. 


A complete music offering, including a University 
Chorus and Northeastern Ohio High School ‘Or- 
chestra. 


For departmental bulletins and complete summer session 
catalog, giving detailed information, write to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


**Cleveland—Cool, Clean and Comfortable’”’ 

















PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, except July and August, semi-monthly in November, 
December, and March. Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, ss the post offices at Harrisburg 
and Lebanon, Pa., under the Act of of March 3, 1879. 
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Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology 


Summer Session 1929 


Eight weeks, June 17-Aug. 9 
Six weeks, June 28-Aug. 9 





Courses for Teachers and Supervisors of 
Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Industrial Education 


Courses in Architecture 
Wide range of subjects in other departments 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO and SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Grove City College Summer School 
Summer Session July 1st to August 10th 
June 24 to August 3, 1929 ee 


A broad schedule of courses for teach- Home Economics 
ers and administrators and candidates for 
baccalaureate degrees. Technical and Professional Courses lead- 
ing to Certificates and Degrees. 


Special opportunities for teachers in Special courses in Home Economics, 
junior and senior high schools. Unusual Dietetics and Teacher Training. 
advantages for teachers of commercial 
subjects. Advanced courses in secondary - Z 
school organization and administration Library Science 
for candidates for the principal’s cer- F . : 
tificate. A six weeks’ course for School Librarians 


Excellent dormitories, healthful climate. and Teachers in charge of School 
Recreational opportunities. Libraries. 








Further information may be had by 

applying to 
Registrar H. 0. WHITE or DREXEL INSTITUTE 
President WEIR C. KETLER , Z 
Grove City, Pa. Philadelphia 
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Announcing 
The Most Ambitious Program 
in its History 
with Special Institutes, Courses 
of Study Numbering 360 in 34 
Departments, and Recreational 
Facilities Unlimited 


July 1 to August 9 


Address the Director of 
Summer Session 


State College, Pennsylvania 


PENN SUMMER 
STATE ==: SESSION 


<a Nea ii 


French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
June 26th to July 3ist, 1929 


Pe og | French Atmosphere; Only French Spoken; 
Entirely French = my Intermediate and 


























Morning—Lectures and Class Room Instruction. 

Afternoon—Group Conversation, Sight-seeing, Sports. 

Evening—Concerts, French Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Illustrated Lectures. 


Write for Circular to the 


Secretary, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. 


a ae 











Fewer Accidents’ 


Keep the children off the streets by giving them guvod 
playgrounds, and yours will be a town where accidents 














Byron W. King School of Oratory 
Summer Session June 10 to Aug. 2 

Course of Instruction for all kinds of Public Speak- 
ing and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, Etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees Granted. Remedial Instruction 
for Stammering and other defects of Speech and Voice. 
Play-Coaching Music Dancing 

Send for Catalogue 
Address, KING’S SCHOOL 
Mt. Oliver Station PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS! 
Come to The Institute of Progressive Education 


Pennsylvania State College 
Leading Instructors Practice Work 


involving children are few and far between. 

For: 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has 
been recognized as the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. Embodies 
every element of safety human ingenuity can devise. 
Playable as though the kids themselves had planned it. 
Send for Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different models 
and sizes of apparatus. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
Dept. 20 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





College Credits 
For information write to 





The Progressive Education Association 
10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 




















ANNOUNCING A NEW CATALOGUE OF 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
Flint Bldg., 219 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 








HEALTH EDUCATION MATERIAL . 


Lists all of the Dairy Council booklets, plays, stories, lantern slides, 
Classified for various school grades, teachers, and adult education. 


Your vacation is an excellent time to familiarize yourself with this catalogue 


films, and outlines for projects. 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








CLARK & BREWER 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
46 Years of Reliable Service 











Not routine methods but a studied personnel service for all. The service of six successful agencies for one permanent 
membership. Member N.A.T.A. College teachers wanted, M. A. degree or better. 


PITTSBURGH—JENKINS ARCADE NEW YORK—FLATIRON BUILDING 
UILDING 


CHICAGO—LYON & HEALY B 
Kansas City, Mo. - « Minneapolis, Minn. Spokane, Wash. 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Summer 
Session 


Fall 
Semester 
Six Weeks Se Opens 
ine 20 es September 

‘a Third 
July 20 : 1929 
1929 


COLLEGE AVENUE ENTRANCE 


Teacher Training Courses Regular College Courses 
Courses Count Toward a Degree 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 




















WINSTON 

















Adopted for exclusive use 
by the state of Georgia 


This series must be good! 


THE TRIANGLE 
simcity ARITHMETICS 
Authors 
Brueckner - Anderson - Banting - Merton 
Published in both a three-book edition and a six-book edi- 
tion for Grades 3 to 8 


Supplemented by a work book for each grade and teachers’ answer books 


“A new series with features which make traditions look 
like ox-carts in the presence of automobiles.” 
—Journal of Education 


May we send you illustrated literature? 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


sy 1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia 




















FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Let the Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers eine help plan your summer 
travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel, any part of the world. Write us 
where and when you expect to go, enclosing stamped self-addressed Fin Food for reply. Address the Travel 
Department, Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 








THE LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard renown! 7000 satisfied guests! 

They are our pledge for the happiest 

summer of your life. Booklet W,. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
a> 


— FIFTH AVE.— 














UNIVERSITY 
\GENERAL TOURS 
,EUROPE 

AND C g ae 


fer full particulare write 
S00 GF FOREN TATE 


100 BASTAT“6T. rus jeed Cy 


GENEVA? 
World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
se ee” 























BOYS GIRLS pooping boy de 
made. Let us send you 12 beautiful hand-embroidered 


ladies’ handkerchiefs to sell at 25c each. Liberal cash 
commission or fine premium. Sell all in one evening. 


Give names of parents and teachers 


The Porto Rico News Co. 


San German Porto Rico 



































TEACHERS! 


Plan Your Vacation Now! 
Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA . 


Go one way—return another—stopover 
anywhere. Cost of a vacation in the scenic 
West is surprisingly low—a trip for every 
purse. Low priced, personally conducted 
all-expense tours to Colorado; also inde- 
pendent, all-expense ‘go-as-you-please” 
tours. Write or phone for detailed infor- 
mation and illustrated booklets. 


; Lincoln Burgher, D. P. A. 
R oc ie ROCK ISLAND LINES 
1204 — Trust 
| s) | q n d Bell Phone,Pennypacker 2038 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














ATLANTA 


Make your plans now to visit Atlanta, 
the Paris of the South, during June 
28th-July 4th, for the National Edu- 
cation Association 


CONVENTION 


For the most pleasure from your trip, have your 
ticket routed via Seaboard Air Line Railway South 
of Richmond. You will then have at your disposal, 
exceptionally fine railroad service . . fast one night 
out train to your destination .. Coaches . . Obser- 
vation and through Drawing Room sleeping cars to 
Atlanta . . famous Seaboard Dining Car Service, 
courtesy and personal attention. 


Consult Your Local Ticket Agent 
or ; 


R. E. LAMAR 


District Passenger Agent 
1601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 
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California - Colorado -Arizona~ 
New Mexico Rockies-Dude Ranches 
the National Parks - 
Be sure to take the Indian-detour 


Escorted all-expense Far West Tours this summer 











Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 
963 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in summer trip to . Please send me 
detailed information and Soldere —Calidoraia Picture Book, Indian-detour, 
Grand Canyon Outings. 
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Why ‘not Europe this 
August or September?... 


The Cunard Cabin Way 
invites you! 
Late Summer and early Fall a glorious 
acason in Europe! There’s more free- 
dom abroad. The rush season is over 
and life is less crowded. Paris always 
seems more French... the Black Forest 
ines more fragrant ... the lakes of 
mbardy more colorful and Shakspere 
Land more glamorous and restful. Begin 
your vacation on a Cunard Cabin Ship! 
With three sailings a week and the 
choice of seven European ports to land 
at, seventeen great Cunarders link un- 
surpassable ocean comfort with mod- 
erate cost. Splendidly equipped state- 
rooms, generously proportioned decks 
and public rooms, enticing food and 
service—all proclaim the world-known 
Cunard standard of Cabin Travel. 
And on all these ships are very bright 
and surprisingly comfortable Tourist 
Third Cabin accommodations. Rates: 
Cabin $145 up... Tourist Third Cabin 
$102.50 up. 


CUNARD LINE 
6S 
eS 
nis tenn nae 
THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 











HODGE and LEE’S 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


Spoken and Written 


HE new Book-per-Grade Edition of 

Elementary English: Spoken and 

Written makes it possible for free 
textbook schools to utilize most econom- 
ically this well-known series, already estab- 
lished as one of the leading language text- 
books in Pennsylvania. 

With this edition the school needs to pro- 
vide the child only with the material he re- 
quires each year. Each book above the third 
grade contains an introduction, checking up- 
on work of previous grades. 

Hodge and Lee assures the pupil of a 
well balanced grounding in the English lan- 
guage. It gives him power to express him- 
self clearly and correctly in speech and writ- 
ing. It is a practical textbook for practical 


needs. 
Six-Book, Three-Book 
and Two-Book Editions 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


























THE APPLETON SERIES IN 
SUPERVISION & TEACHING 


Edited By A. S. BARR and W. H. BURTON 





Just Published 


Tue Nature AND DrrectTion or LEarninc. By 
William H. Burton. The first of an integrated 
sequential series developed in the University of 
Chicago. $2.25. 

THE Supervision or SEconDARY SuBjeEcts. Edited 


by Willis L. Uhl. A compendium of the best 
practices, by authorities. $2.40. 


Tue Supervision oF ELEMENTARY SuBJECTs. Edited 
by William H. Burton. Experts in all the sub- 
jects on the elementary school level contribute 
discussions on supervision and improvement 
of teaching. $2.40. 


Previously Issued 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SupERvISION. By Fred C. 

Ayer. $2.25. 

Tue Supervision or Instruction. By A. S. Barr 
and William H. Burton. $2.25. 

VISITING THE TEACHER aT Work. By C. J. Ander- 
son, A. S. Barr, and Maybell G. Bush. $2.00. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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VACATION TRIPS 
HAVANA 722227 $155 up 


All the glamour of Old Seville. Plenty of time for 
sightseeing. Accommodations on the American Plan 
at Hotels. Delightful automobile sightseeing trips 
included. The 17 day trip at proportionately higher 
fares includes hotel accommodations for the 11 
days in Havana. Sailings each Saturday. 


MEXICO 2.5 21it 222 $225 up 
Visit at Havana, side trip, Progreso to Merida, 
railroad fares—Vera Cruz to Mexico City—hotel ex- 
penses—automobile sightseeing trips—all included. 

For those attending the University of Mexico, reg - 
ular round trip tickets— fare, $185 up —limited to six 
months, Sailings from New York each Thursday. 


For information and literature address 


Foot of Wall Street New York 
or Authorized Agents 





WARD LINE 














WANTED: 
Teachers for Summer Work 


For those desiring to use the summer 
months in a pleasant and profitable way, 
our Company offers a splendid opportun- 
ity. A vacation or two spent with our 
firm not only offers you an income of 
from $150 to $500 per month, but a prac- 
tical education which can be obtained in 
no other way. It will teach you how to 
sell yourself to your school board and 
will better enable you to handle your 
teaching problems. 
Teachers with normal school or college 
training are especially desired. This po- 
sition gives you an opportunity to work 
in your home district or to travel as you 
may desire; to be associated with con- 
genial people; and the compensation is 
considerably more than is usually offered 
for summer work. A thorough training 
is given those selected, with a guaranteed 
income to start. 

Please give full information as to your age, 


education, experience and the time you can 
work this summer, in your first letter. 


Address R. H. CLUGSTON 
1026 City Centre Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Around and Across 
AMERICA.. 


8,000 miles of travel pleasure 
at moderate rates 


Tis fame has spread—this trip around 
and across America. Once you've taken 
the journey you'll know why — it has 
every advantage of a summer vacation 
in the mountains, at lake or seashore, 
or even in the country—for it includes 
them all... 


To board a luxurious Panama Pacific 
liner, the new S. S. Virginia or S. S. 
California, largest steamers ever built 
under the American flag, or the pop- 
ular S. S. Mongolia, where you'll meet 
interesting people —enjoy an unusual 
social life—indulge in sports on board 
including swimming in open air pools. 
Think of sailing down the Atlantic— 
stopping at Havana—then through the 
Panama Canal and up the coast to 
golden California, San Diego (Coro- 
nado Beach), Los Angeles or San 
Francisco—back home by train. 


This trip has everything to offer you. Two weeks on 
@ great ocean liner cruising over breeze-fanned 
waters. Ideal for rest or for vigorous enjoyment of 
life in the open. Sigh ing at fascinating foreign 
ports, a visit to California and home across the con- 
tinent with stop-overs at points of interest along the 
way. Get out of the old rut this summer and have a 
vacation brimming with variety, interest, thrills. 





You owe it to yourself to get full information on 
this wondex trip. Rates are moderate. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


. Pe sin CABIN TOURIST 
ound trip $350 (up), includin ‘ . 
rth pe sh on heme an CESS eqpRaund 
fare — continent. Steamer Trip, water and 
may be taken in either direction. 

Choice of rail routes and author- well. SESS Ogp 
ized stop-overs. One Way $250 One Way. 

(up)- 


fonama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
S. E. Corner 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or any authorized S. S. or R. R. agent 
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Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


Summer Session July 1 to August 9 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 

















Good 


Handwriting 


Tue Primary Teacher knows the 
difficulty of teaching it, the Busi- 
ness Man knows the value of teach- 
ing it. To Primary Teachers we 
suggest a study of Dixon’s Begin- 
ners Pencils. Experienced Primary 


Teachers heartily endorse them. If © 


you teach Primary Writing you 
should be acquainted with them. 
Offer to Primary Teachers . . « 
Write us, giving the name of your 
School District, for our free Be- 
ginners Packet No. 171-J. 
w 


School Bureau=—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
































S OUTHERN LANDS, the 
Fourth Book of the Bar- 
rows and Parker Geography— 
the series which revolution- 
ized the teaching of elemen- 
tary geography by its intro- 
duction of the one-cycle plan 
—will be published early this 
summer, and ready for use in 
your fall term. Watch for a 
further announcement. 


Silver, Burdett 
and Company 


Newark 


San Francisco 


New York Boston 


Chicago 

















The Successful Reading Team 


Newson 


Readers 


Just adopted by the State of 
North Carolina as basal literary 
texts for the first three grades. 


Little Folk’s 
Library 


First Series, for Grade One 
Second Series, for Grade Two 
(Each Series, $2.00 Postpaid) 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue. 


New York 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


BY JESCHKE—POTTER—GILLET 


A new series based on the modern conception of the language lesson as a 
lesson in craftsmanship. Practice, directed toward definite objectives, is 
the backbone of the course. To secure such practice the authors have de- 
veloped many effective devices, based on the latest advances in the 
science of education, and entirely new in language books. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 




















On April 5, 1929 On April 16, 1929 
the State Board of the Board of Education 
School Book Commissioners of of 


INDIANA BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ADOPTED ADOPTED 


STRAYER—UPTON ARITHMETICS 


For Exclusive Basal Use 
In the Public Schools For Basal Use 
For a Period of Five Years 


Published in two, three and six book editions 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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